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For the New Trend in English Work 


CREATIVE WRITING OF VERSE 
A Constructive Study of Poetry 
Price 88 cents 
By H. Aucustus Mien, Jr., Assistant Principal and Head 
of the English Department, High School, Petersburg, Va. 

position, this book for high schools reflects the new movement among 
progressive teachers. It gives the pupil a rudimentary knowledge of the 
art of poetry and provides well-directed practice in the writing of verse. 
Through his work the young student comes to appreciate the beauty and 
charm of good poetry; he learns to discover distinctions in the meaning of 
words and to increase his vocabulary. This new avenue for self-expression 

is of definite value in the adolescent years. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


EXAMINE this utterly new approach in 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


cause becomes a social activity with a practical aspect 
and 2 purposeful objecti Dept. V.E.12, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


THE AUTHOR—Walter Barnes, Professor of the teach- 
ing of English of New York University, has in this book about your sev tu ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN 
approached English in a natural, inviting manner, quite "16H SCHOOLS. 

informal and non-technical. With this text to guide them, Neme 

students assume an enthusiastic attitude of accomplish- 4 s4recs 

ment toward their language and its improvement. 

IN TWO PARTS—Part one, the Activities Section, cov- 

ers countless daily activities—conversation, story-telling, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTIVITIES IN DECEMBER 


High schools which have Junior Red Cross Councils receive the Record which includes 
“Suggestions for Activities” for each month, together with pages whereon the secretary may 
record the Councils’ achievements in community service,” “national service,” “international 
service,” and “service fund.” Tue CLeartnc House is here reproducing the “ Suggestions for 
Activities in December,” in the hope that it may stimulate school auare who are not now 
using Junior Red Cross Services to write to Miss Ruth E. Henderson, National Headquarters, 


American Red Cross, Washington, D.C., for information and sample bulletins. 


COMMUNITY OPPORTUNITIES 


Provision For A Happy CHRISTMAS AT HOME IN 
FAMILIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED. Ask local relief 
agencies for a list of families with their needs. 


A Work MEETING or THE Councit. Inspecting, la- 
beling, and packing Christmas gifts for distri- 
bution. Each gift should have a label, with the 
name of the school and Chapter. No personal 
names and addresses should be given. 


LEADERSHIP FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN JUNIOR 
Rep Cross Work. Help each school in your dis- 
trict to find a service activity that interests it. 

Talks in elementary-school Councils and as- 
semblies public speaking 


Distribution of materials, collection of work 
Council members 


A Juntor Rep Cross Section IN THE SENIOR YEAR- 
Book. Arrange with the editorial board of the 
annual for space and have a report submitted 
to the Council in advance for approval. 


Summary of accomplishments 
publicity committee or English class 
Snapshots or drawings 
camera club or art class 


A Junior Rep Cross Cuest, for the collection of 
nished gifts. Sewing, favors, toys, etc., may be 
kept in a special receptacle in the corridor, li- 
brary, or office, where members can watch it as 
it is filled. An army trunk painted with a red 
—_ on a white ground makes an attractive 
est. 


Collection of gifts 
Junior Red Cross Council members 


A Wrxpow Exursit SHowrnc Types or SERVICE 
Activities: gifts for children, gifts for old 
people, gifts for veterans. Each school district 
may sponsor the exhibit for a few days, and all 
schools may send visitors to see what other mem- 
bers are accomplishing. 


Selection and arrangement of exhibit 


SpectaL Rep Cross Heattu Strupy Courses. The 
Council group may plan to earn certificates in 
one or more special health courses next term. 
The local Chapter will help you plan. 


NATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FoR VETERANS’ Hos- 
PITALS. Council members should make sure that 
gifts fit the type of hospital served. The local 
Chapter will supply you with general lists of ap- 
propriate gifts and advice about special require- 
ments of your hospital. Post notices on bulletin 
boards and make explanations in homerooms 
and assemblies so that all students will under- 
stand the requests made. Each gift should have a 
Junior Red Cross label with the name of the 
school and Chapter, but there should be no per- 
sonal addresses in the parcels. Snapshots of 
— or Council groups may be sent with the 
gifts. 


Inspection and packing of parcels 
Junior Red Cross Council members 
Greeting cards, snapshots 
art classes, camera clubs 
Entertainment during vacation 
English, drama, music, clubs 


A NATIONAL CHILDREN’s FuNp ENTERTAINMENT 
In January. Can this be made an annual event? 


Arrangement or selection of entertainment .. 
drama, English, music 


INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Stupy oF Steps Towarps Wortp Orper. See the 
Junior Red Cross Journal. 


Research on articles 


English, social studies 
Council 


CHRISTMAS ToPICS FOR INTERNATIONAL CorRES- 
PONDENCE : 


Old World customs retained in the United 


States civics, history 
Letter on Junior Red Cross Christmas activi- 
ties, samples of greeting cards for veterans 
Junior Red Cross Council 

art, camera clubs 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A journal for progressive junior and 
senior high-school people 


DECEMBER, 1932 


EDITORIAL 


The term “reorganized secondary school” 
has become associated with mere mechanical 
divisions of grades, separate housing of ad- 
ministrative units, and departmentalizing of 
teaching. If we wish to find whether “re- 
organization” is justified, we seek for in- 
formation regarding grouping, admissions, 
and promotions of pupils, scope and arrange- 
ment of programs of studies and “extra- 
curricular” activities, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, provisions for articulation, 
composition of teaching staffs, supervision, 
and housing and equipment. 

These were the nine major features stud- 
ied by Spaulding and Frederick in connec- 
tion with the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. So far as they go they probably 
furnish as adequate pictures of the reorgan- 
ized and of the traditional school as it is 
feasible to obtain. 

Nevertheless, each one of the criteria and 
all of them taken together give merely a su- 
perficial and vague picture of the readjust- 
ments that are taking place in the schools 
and in American life. “Old Man River” 
flows on. And the great sweep of American 
life carries our schools now out into mid- 
stream of rapid change and again into the 
eddies of confusion and sometimes into the 
slack backwater. Mere grade groupings and 
housing arrangements and assignments of 
teaching duties, which typify the “reorgan- 
ized secondary school,” are impotent to con- 
trol or even to affect in any significant way 
the adjustments of education to the society 
it reflects. 


The reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion that is of real importance is far more 
subtle, far less intentionally planned or ad- 
ministered than is the narrowly conceived 
“reorganized school.” The present period of 
critical skepticism may tempt us to keep si- 
lent regarding our timid efforts to accom- 
modate our educational procedures to the 
generations that have entered our schools. 
Or the temper of the people may encourage 
us to step forth boldly, really tell the people 
about the schools and about our servitude 
to stupid traditions and prejudices and am- 
bitions of the adult generations to which we 
have been obliged to look for support. In 
either case, it is high time for us to face the 
desperate conditions of superimposed aca- 
demic stereotypes which control and stultify 
the “educational” procedures both of our 
“reorganized” and of our traditional schools. 

Even more important, however, may be 
our dawning consciousness that we have 
wrought much better than we have known. 
As the barbarian hordes have swept into our 
schools we have been compelled to grant 
them opportunities for expression and suc- 
cess, else, we would have faced revolt. Our 
social intelligence, our readiness to compro- 
mise realistically our “academic standards,” 
and our good will towards our fellow human 
beings have fortunately reénforced each 
other, with the result that a humane attitude 
of fellowship and encouragement and spirit- 
ual understanding has suffused modern high 
schools. 

These truly significant gains have not been 
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universal, of course. Many wizened souls in 
school and college faculties have failed pu- 
pils in droves, but in so doing they have 
made obvious their own failure as teachers. 
Occasional sadistic females and males gloat 
over the sufferings of sensitive boys and 
girls under the lash of “teacher’s” sarcastic 
taunts at their shortcomings in silly scholas- 
tic symbolisms. These perverted creatures 
have rationalized their brutal and ignorant 
acts in terms of “high standards” ; they have 
found comfort and support in examination 
systems old and new and in the stereotypes 
of promotion and graduation; they have 
even won the applause of certain community 
groups who have had vested interests in 
long-forgotten academic learnings. 

If we now desire the support of intelli- 
gent and critical and skeptical community 
groups, let us dispassionately but boldly tell 
them the significant facts about our schools 
—the reorganized phases of our school life, 
and the horrors of those areas not yet reor- 
ganized wherein we continue to use com- 
munity taxes to break children’s spirits, to 
encourage unquestioning, docile mentalities, 
and to teach children to lie and flatter and 
compromise themselves. 

The American people have almost a re- 
ligious faith in formal education. Despite 
the agitations of “taxpayers’ associations,” 
the public has supported its schools loyally. 
Since 1916, however, school publicity agents 
have followed the easy path of appealing to 
this faith of the American people in the 
beneficence of all school education rather 
than to the more easily misunderstood meas- 
ures of public analysis and evaluation of 
our institutions. Occasionally, such men as 
Briggs, Bagley, Snedden, Learned, Flexner, 
and Buchholz have publicly challenged one 
educational aspect or trend or another of 
which they disapprove. But too often the 
schoolman’s attitude has been one of dis- 
approval of such washings of dirty linen in 
public. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHooL. CLEARING HOUSE 


We have now come to a time when an 


intelligent section of the American public 


is ready to ask questions. Let us tell them 
the truly significant facts about their reor- 


ganized secondary schools; that schoolmen 


have honest disagreements among them- 
selves ; that academic tradition continues its 
stultifying rdle of selection and rejection in 
American common schools; that antisocial 
competitions still characterize our educa- 
tional incentives ; that many teachers of lit- 
erature confuse Christopher Morley with 
Christopher Marlowe; that many teachers 
of American history know neither the eco- 
nomics nor the philosophy and practices of 
the Russian Soviet Republic, and that many 
teachers of Latin know little of the cultural 
and economic conditions even of the Roman 
and medieval worlds. 

But let us make our chief drive towards 
enlisting their intelligent codperation in help- 
ing the school now to perform its functions 
as an agency for promoting wholesome liv- 
ing, associational living, intelligent civic atti- 
tudes, self-expressions, appreciation, scien- 
tific attitudes, and practical efficiencies of all 
youths and adults. Let us ourselves see 
clearly the distinctions between erudition, 
achievements, and academic hocus-pocus on 
the one hand, and the school’s efforts to help 
every person within its environment—pupils, 
teachers, parents, and alumni—to set up for 
themselves objectives that are dynamic, rea- 
sonable of attainment, and worth while, and 
to help them, so far as possible, to attain 
their objectives. Herein is found the true 
purpose and criterion of the high school that 
is in process of reorganizing its program to 
meet the problems of democracy in 1932- 
1933. 

Of what good is it that “one of every 
four Americans” is attending some kind of 
school—if they are learning to dislike litera- 
ture, music, and scientific practices. An an- 
nual cost of $144.03 per pupil for current 
expenses of high-school education is surely 
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EDITORIAL 


not excessive if youths attain thereby ques- 
tioning attitudes, civic interests, cultural en- 
thusiasms, and self-confidence; but it is a 
dreary sacrifice for taxpayers to support 
high schools wherein teachers, pupils, and 
“graduates” are characterized by docile ac- 
ceptances of the pronouncements of ignorant 
“experts” who look on education as some- 
thing that has been completed ; who seek the 
stupid conformities of golf clubs, whist 
players, lodges, and parties wherein decorum 
and unanimity of belief are substituted for 
intellectual disputes or individualistic cul- 
tural appreciations and performances. 

“Children first!” Surely children first in 
order that the next generation of adults 
may be competent to secure the blessings 
of liberty for us all. The “troublesome 
skeptics” in our community are quite as in- 
terested in “children first” as we school peo- 
ple are. We must go to them to show that 
our reorganized secondary school is directed 
to the present emotional health of these chil- 
dren through universal success in forms of 
intellectual, artistic, civic, athletic, and 
mechanical expression at which each one can 
make himself competent and occasionally a 
responsible leader. 

Only when we have stopped attempting 
to bamboozle our public with statistical ta- 
bles and graphs bearing misleading and 
sometimes untruthful titles and subscripts 
can we safely appeal to intelligently critical 
and skeptical citizens. And only when we 
have cast the beam out of our eyes—only 
when we are engaged in reorganizing our 
high schools to meet current and future so- 
cial needs—are we prepared to help an 
awakened public to remove the motes of con- 
flicting stereotypes and prejudices from its 
own eyes. 

The public’s schools can never be in 
healthy state until a skeptical public finds a 
welcome to meetings of school boards, par- 
ents’ associations, civic associations, and to 
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individual conferences with school officers. 
We must stand ready, therefore, to promote 
every effort of any community group or in- 
dividual to concern himself with the pro- 
gram of the public’s schools. To the degree 
that our boards of education and our educa- 
tional officers engage in projects of public 
education through reflective thinking and 
discussion of educational purposes and edu- 
cational instruments of every sort and for 
every age, they will be unifying and co- 
ordinating our reorganized public education- 
al system. P. W. L. C. 


CLEARING House Potictes 


From time to time it is necessary for us to 
explain the editorial policy of Tue CLear- 
ING House. Viewed from one angle we have 
no “policy.” As the name indicates we hope 
to furnish a means for the clearing of ideas 
concerning American secondary education. 
Often we publish articles with which some 
of us disagree. We even publish criticisms of 
our own ideas. As a matter of fact we wel- 
come such criticisms. 

Editorials in THe CLeartnGc House are 
signed and they represent the opinions of 
the writers at the time of writing. No mem- 
ber of the editorial board assumes any re- 
sponsibility for an editorial except the au- 
thor who signs it. We are glad to publish 
signed editorials by authorities who are not 
on our board. 

Articles and editorials are collected by a 
very active board of editors, members of 
which live in all sections of the United 
States. Write to the editor living nearest 
to you and tell him of any unique practices 
that you would like to have discussed. Pos- 
sibly you would like to write a short edi- 
torial. If so, send this to the editor living 
nearest you. Progressive men and women 
can help us to keep this publication a real 
clearing house. 


F. E. L. 
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WHEN AND HOW ARE WE GOING TO CHANGE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Eprtor’s Note: Jn one sense this is a progressive education number. Shumaker, Ryan, and 
Redefer, all of the staff of the Progressive Education Association, are in contact with more 
of the schools in America attempting a constructive program than any other trio you could 
mention. When I started reading these three manuscripts I was sleepy—and now I am wide 


awake. It “ain’t” right to be jolted this way! 


W HEN an earthquake discloses the op- 
portunity for more spacious and direct 
access to desirable human ends, the familiar 
structures and accustomed highways have 
seemed less sacred than before.” Thus spoke 
W. S. Learned in the 1932 Inglis lecture at 
Harvard University. And THe CLEARING 
Howse said editorially in September : “Even 
the most reactionary members of the pro- 
fessional groups and the usually complacent 
lay-patrons are beginning to recognize that 
something is vitally wrong with our pro- 
gram, and, what is even more important, 
they are beginning to think in terms of re- 
organization.” 

As an observer of secondary education to 
some extent, both in the United States and 
elsewhere, I have begun to wonder just when 
and how these changes are going to take 
place. It has been my fortune to have had 
glimpses from time to time of secondary edu- 
cation in the West Indies ; to have had some- 
thing to do with schools at this level for 
different races and for indigenous peoples, 
especially Negroes and Indians, where the 
contrast between what is offered and what 
is really needed is more noticeable but no 
more real than in everyday public-school 
situations. I happen to know, also, a fair 
number of schools conducted by religious 
groups, especially among Friends (Quak- 
ers), where the conflict between genuine 
ideals and conventional nineteenth-century 
requirements has at times been tragic; and, 
like others among wandering American 
school folk, I have been privileged to look 
in at a few international conferences, in- 
cluding some where national well-being and 
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a more democratic secondary education were 
so tied up together that all progress seemed 
to hinge upon the outcome. For a decade, 
moreover, I tried, in the department of edu- 
cation in a liberal-arts college, to help some 
exceedingly capable men and women who 
were going into teaching, both in secondary 
and elementary schools. And it may explain 
a little more fully the feeling I have in the 
matter if I confess that my wife and I have 
watched six of our own youngsters one after 
another tackle various secondary schools of 
today, public and private, day and boarding, 
large and small, in city and country. 

Let me hasten to say that I am not claim- 
ing to have a solution. I am more and more 
convinced, however, that no fundamental 
change will take place until each of us on his 
job does all he can to change the thing he 
himself is doing. The gap between what is 
known and what is done in education in this 
country is enormous—and nowhere more so 
than in the secondary school. Very few sec- 
ondary schools seem to have been affected 
by the complete change in philosophy and 
accepted procedure that has actually revolu- 
tionized many elementary schools in the past 
quarter of a century and has influenced to 
some extent all our work with younger chil- 
dren. 

Consider, above all, the “curriculum.” 
That there have been changes in the Ameri- 
can secondary-school curriculum the studies 
of the Office of Education secondary survey 


1Dr. C. R. Mann objects, probably with right, to the 
use of the term “curriculum” in this general sense of “the 
educational program.” It is difficult to avoid using it, 
however, as an inclusive term for all the activities through 
which an adolescent goes at school. 
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ARE WE GOING TO CHANGE SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


clearly show, but the comparative unimport- 
ance of these changes is apparent to any visi- 
tor to an American high school or to a “pre- 
paratory school.” (That there are. still 
schools calling themselves such is itself sig- 
nificant.) In large part the courses are still 
the same, especially when, as in depression 
times, we cut out the worth-while new 
courses that have been added. So ancient is 
the ordinary high-school way that very little 
out-of-dateness is observable between the 
textbooks we used in high school thirty years 
ago in English, for example, and those in 
use now in many schools. 

What I really wish to do is not to advocate 
revolution—though that is what is really 
needed in secondary education—but rather 
to suggest humbly a few simple ways in 
which this task of remaking the curriculum, 
the educational program, for the secondary 
school can be advanced further than it is. 
I am fully conscious that much of what I 
shall say will appear too obvious, especially 
to readers of THE CLEARING Hovse, but my 
point is that it is the type of obvious thing 
that has been too long neglected. 

In the first place, we all recognize that sec- 
ondary schools at present have the choice of 
planning their programs in terms of (1) 
fields of knowledge (“subject matter”) or 
(2) educational activities related to needs. 
Although a sounder educational philosophy 
would suggest a tendency away from “sub- 
jects,” it is only fair to say that excellent 
programs are possible with either of these 
two approaches, once a mechanistic “college- 
preparatory” conception eliminated. 
Whether we make use of some one of the 
more conventional groupings—health, social 
studies, science and mathematics, fine arts, 
practical arts, languages and literatures, or 
a more picturesque one, such as Goodwin 
Watson has made familiar (health, personal 
relations, vocations, money and goods, the 
social order, recreation, “interpretation of 
the universe”), there are much better prac- 
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tical possibilities here than most secondary- 
school administrators and teachers appear to 
understand if one may judge by their every- 
day practice. 

I am aware that the usual reason still of- 
fered by private and public schools alike for 
failure to improve their educational pro- 
grams is that they must keep on doing as 
they always have done to “prepare” boys 
and girls for college. Some teachers have 
been saying this so long that they have be- 
come oblivious to the significant changes 
that have been going on over a considerable 
period in the requirements and attitudes of 
a large proportion of American colleges and 
universities. 

There are at least four ways in which 
American secondary schools can go at this 
task of a better educational program, re- 
gardless of real or fancied obstacles pre- 
sented by the college: 

1. The more courageous schools—the few 
really eager to be pioneers—will start to 
build up a curriculum with the needs of so- 
ciety and adolescent boys and girls in mind, 
with as little attention to the traditional pro- 
gram as possible. This is the fundamental ap- 
proach. 

2. Without taking this radical and funda- 
mental approach to curriculum, schools can 
select out of the possible offerings those that 
can best be defended educationally, putting 
less emphasis upon traditional subjects, and 
using for graduation and college entrance 
subjects having the best values for their boys 
and girls. There are, for example, so many 
high-school offerings acceptable for college 
entrance that are more valuable intellectu- 
ally and in every other way than Latin or 
other foreign languages as ordinarily taught. 

3. New “subjects” can be added when 
needed, even if no particular recognition is 
given them by examining agencies or the 
colleges. The tendency on the part of the 
schools is to take a resigned attitude instead 
of adding really worth-while things to the 
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curriculum, or, at times like the present, to 
eliminate valuable recent additions that are 
actually far more important than the bare 
bones that remain. 

4. Teachers can enrich the “subjects” they 
teach. This is always possible even under the 
limitations of subject matter and is one of 
the most fruitful ways of improving the cur- 
riculum, 


A FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE 


It is probably too much to expect that 
many schools, public or private, will to any 
extent adopt a really experimental attitude 
towards the educational program. Mr. 
Aikin’s committee, it is understood, has not 
found any too many schools that it could 
consistently put on its list for the experiment 
with the colleges, yet this is precisely what is 
needed at the present time—a group of 
schools that will make a fundamental ap- 
proach to education for adolescents similar 
to that which has revolutionized the phi- 
losophy and almost the practice of the edu- 
cation of young children. 


CHANGING THE EMPHASIS 


But schools that shy at the prospect of 
anything like fundamental changes in cur- 
riculum can nevertheless give more adequate 
emphasis to certain important fields of 
knowledge. 

In all too many schools, both public and 
private, secondary education—and in par- 
ticular “college preparation”—is assumed to 
mean certain older subjects, offered prima- 
rily because they have existed a long time in 
the program rather than because of their 
value. Latin is still the best example.? Only 


2It is always necessary to remind readers that in a 
discussion such as that which follows there is no inten- 
tion to disparage Latin language and literature as a field 
of culture, scholarship, and research for a small minority 
whose interests and aptitudes may happen to lie in that 
particular direction or whose scholarship in another field 
may touch upon the Romans. Failure on the part of 
classics teachers, however, to distinguish between the im- 
portance of Latin and Greek as media of communication 
and preservation of knowledge (as they once were) and 


a very few colleges and universities in the 
United States today require Latin for en- 
trance, yet the typical “college preparatory” 
course, even in many public high schools, 
still assumes Latin usually as a major con- 
stituent. Presumably the schools know that 
there are many more things they could give 
that would be valuable, but instead of or- 
ganizing an effective program that will in- 
clude the subjects most valuable for students 
whether going to college or not, they take 
what seems to them the line of least re- 
sistance and continue to set the “college pre- 
paratory” program in terms of older re- 
quirements no longer in force. 

Latin, of course, is not alone in this posi- 
tion. It is a common experience to find sec- 
ondary schools depriving students who are 
going to college of much that is worth while 
—leaving the art and music, for example, to 
noncollege students, and eliminating a valu- 
able “Problems of Democracy” course for 
those seniors headed towards college. “What 
do the students in your college preparatory 
course in physics have that the noncollege 
group do not have?” I once asked the head 
of the science department in a well-known 
secondary school when I learned he had 
separate sections and apparently separate 
subject matter for the two groups. “Oh, it’s 
just the other way around,” was his reply. 
“The college group” (it was then the first of 
March) “will have nothing from now until 
the end of the year except College Entrance 


value as “disciplines” in the narrower sense has been 
costly to the cause of classical materials in modern educa- 
tion. From the point of view of modern culture, actual 
practice in handling Latin and Greek languages is, of 
course, of little or no importance except to specialists; but 
the priceless heritage of literature, philosophy, and science 
preserved in them—and, for generations, only in them— 
has all but perished in the mistaken effort to have boys 
and girls decline, conjugate, and compose. “Our debt to 
Greece and Rome” is real enough, but the lingering sur- 
vivals of Latin in most American schools—a year of 
“grammar” and a year of “‘Caesar’”—are worse than value 
less. More people in the modern world should be ac- 
quainted with Greek and Roman poets, dramatists, and 
philosophers, but there is almost no chance whatever that 
they will get it through the ordinary high-school Latin 
course. 
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Board questions, whereas the noncollege 
group—” and he launched into an enthusi- 
astic description of the wonderful new things 
in science the noncollege group were going 
to have in their course. 

Merely arranging things in a little better 
educational order will help schools improve 
their service to youth. One hesitates to put 
before readers of this journal a simple list 
of high-school courses, but even an elemen- 
tary array will show how much more could 
be done than is being done. In the follow- 
ing parallel programs are placed subjects 
found in conservative secondary schools, ar- 
ranged first in the traditional way, and then 
more nearly in accordance with what is edu- 


Traditional “college pre- 
paratory” arrangement 
found in public and pri- 
vate schools 
English 
Latin 
Grammar 
Caesar 
Cicero 
Vergil 
Mathematics 
Algebra 
Plane geometry 
“Mathematics 
reviews” 
French 
German 
History 
Ancient 
Medieval and modern 
American 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Arrangement more 
nearly in accord with 
importance of content, 
but inclusive of “college 
requirements” 


Health 
Physical education 
Athletics 
Recreation 
Social studies 
Social science includ- 
ing history and 
community civics 
Science and mathematics 
General science 
Biology 
Other sciences and 
mathematics 
Fine arts 
Art 
Music 
Drama 
Practical arts 
Work in wood and 
iron 
Industrial training 
Home economics 
Arts and crafts 
Languages and litera- 
tures 
World literature 
Modern English and 
American writers 
Foreign languages 
and literatures 
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cationally desirable. It should be noted that 
even the second arrangement is conventional 
enough to contain recognizable college en- 
trance requirements—so conventional that 
some of those who read this will look upon 
it as hopelessly old-fashioned—yet it does at 
least attempt to put first things first. 


THE “ACCRETION” METHOD 


We all know the difficulties of the “ac- 
cretion” method—that of adding new sub- 
jects. It tends to leave the old vested inter- 
ests untouched, creates an unfortunate sep- 
aration between “old” and “new” subjects 
or “regular” and “extra” courses, is likely 
to produce a chaotic curriculum condition in 
which none of the essential unity in an edu- 
cational program remains, and is often finan- 
cially uneconomical because of the multipli- 
cation of small classes. This is what has hap- 
pened in both colleges and secondary schools 
under an undirected elective system. Addi- 
tion of new and needed courses, however, 
even with the disturbance they bring, is often 
a necessary intermediate step. In many high 
schools today where curtailment is threat- 
ened, certain new courses—by no means new 
to the leaders, of course, but still, unfor- 
tunately, new to thousands of schools—espe- 
cially of the introductory type in science and 
social studies, could profitably be added 
pending a more thorough overhauling of 
the curriculum situation. 

At the moment, of course, the question is 
not so much of adding new subjects as of 
retaining those recently added, in the face 
of a demand to go “back to the fundamen- 
tals”—which usually means the elimination 
of the worth-while things that have been 
added and a return of those that should have 
been discarded long ago and were not. High- 
school people bothered with this situation and 
really anxious to be fair on the whole ques- 
tion of “the accepted and generally current 
classification of subjects” will find comfort 
and help in John Dewey’s analysis of the un- 
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derlying philosophy of the “cultural” and the 
“practical” in his 1931 Inglis lecture. Dr. 
Dewey says: 

Conflict between the cultural, or liberal, and the 
practical will continue as long as both of them are 
narrowly conceived. . . . I do not see how any one 
can doubt that as long as the humanistic is set off 
as something by itself, apart from the interests 
and activities in which the mass of men and 
women must perforce engage, it will grow thinner, 
more and more merely reminiscent, a struggling 
survival of what Santayana calls “the genteel tra- 
dition.” It is equally true that as long as the actual 
occupations of men, with the exception of a few 
professions labeled “learned,” are not affected by 
the larger outlook and the fuller background pre- 
sented by the ideal for which the liberal in educa- 
tion stands, they will be narrow and hard, tending 
not merely to the “utilitarian” in its restricted 
sense, but even towards the brutal and inhuman. 


ENRICHMENT POSSIBILITIES 


The fourth method suggested for im- 
provement of the curriculum lies within the 
reach of every teacher. It is enrichment of 
the present content. Even before the school 
as a whole goes in for curriculum reorgani- 
zation, teachers themselves can materially 
improve the educational program by enrich- 
ing a particular subject. There is a well- 
known private secondary school where for a 
number of years the work in English was 
in startling contrast to that in most other de- 
partments, merely because the man at the 
head of the English department, without 
changing any of the ordinary labels, trans- 
formed the content of his courses. This 
method, it is worth noting, is possible with 
any subject, requires no external change, and 
is nearly always profitable for both teach- 
er and student. It ought not to be necessary 
to say this—but nearly every school you go 
into will demonstrate the necessity for say- 
ing it: English in any of the high-school 
years will be almost entirely what the teacher 
makes it—a dull reciting or memorizing, or 
a rich experience in creating and appreciat- 
ing. Foreign language can be merely (as it 
is in many schools) a boring, meticulous drill 
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on forms or a thrilling venture into litera- 
ture and life. The same principle certainly 
applies to mathematics and the sciences and 
particularly to history and the social studies, 
This is, of course, the one most neglected 
opportunity for improvement in our schools, 
Whatever the principal and teachers in a 
given school may some time accomplish by 
way of changing the total program (and this 
needs to be done everywhere eventually) in- 
dividual teachers can do much by scrutiniz- 
ing their own separate fields with a view to 
enriching and vivifying the content. “It is 
possible,” says Professor Dewey in the paper 
already cited, “to retain traditional titles and 
still reorganize the subject matter under 
them so as to take account of interdependen- 
cies of knowledge with use and application. 
.. . Every intelligent observer of the subse- 
quent career of those who come from our 
schools deplores the fact that they do not 
carry away from school into later life abid- 
ing intellectual interest in what they have 
studied. The failure is due, I believe, to 
segregation of subjects. A pupil can say he 
has ‘had’ a subject, because the subject has 
been treated as if it were complete in itself, 
beginning and terminating within limits 
fixed in advance.” President Aydelotte used 
to tell of a student who once raised his hand 
in an examination room to inquire whether 
it was all right to use in answering a ques- 
tion in that particular examination some- 
thing he had learned in another course. 
Even in schools as specifically controlled 
as have been those in New York State under 
the Regents, much more freedom is possible 
for individual teachers than is ordinarily as- 
sumed, and, in fact, in recent years the New 
York State authorities have been encourag- 
ing experimentation with both newer con- 
tent and newer method in secondary educa- 
tion. While it is not wholly true that the 
teacher makes the course, so much depends 
upon the resourcefulness of the teacher that 
the materials comprising the content in the 
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average secondary-school program can vir- 
tually be revolutionized by teachers seeking 
to get the best possible background for their 
teaching and studying the best ways of or- 
ganizing it. We have here possibilities of im- 
provement from within the school that are 
more promising than anything outside it. 

I have said nothing of really great changes 
that are necessary because I have assumed 
that teachers who start looking into their 
own day-by-day job will have to change 
whether somebody outside recommends it 
in a survey, orders it in a circular from 
headquarters, or whatnot. The real change 


must be by the teachers themselves. Just as 
long as those of us actually engaged in sec- 
ondary-school work fail to see the need for 
changes nothing will happen. But if we who 
make up the administrative and teaching 
staffs of the schools once begin going at the 
thing on our own, real changes will take 
place. If we sat down to make a real educa- 
tional program for youth we could not pos- 
sibly accept much of what is still in the sec- 
ondary-school program, and even if we make 
only modest demands upon ourselves we 
shall find much that must be done differently 
if done at all. 


A NEW DEAL FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ANN SHUMAKER 


Eprtor’s Note: One of the most delightful and thought-provoking books of our day is The 
Child Centered School by Rugg and Shumaker. In this article Miss Shumaker demonstrates 
keen understanding of the ills of the secondary school. I like her constructive program, too. 
A member of Tue CLeartnc House staff, who has met Miss Shumaker, remarked after read- 
ing this manuscript, “She's a mighty human person to have written such a learned document.” 


HE secondary school in America is enter- 
Tine upon a period of reformation. Every- 
where there is a ferment of change. The 
problems of secondary education monopolize 
the discussions in current literature and edu- 
cational gatherings. In spite of this, the at- 
tempted reforms are few, sporadic, and par- 
tial in character. There is a conspicuous lack 
of any thoroughgoing program of experi- 
mentation. Most of the sound reforms now 
under way are little more than beginnings. 
Most of the reformers are merely taking in 
one another’s washing. Few are fully aware 
of the complex and far-reaching significance 
of the problems with which they are trying 
to deal. With regard to what is really best 
for the education of adolescents in such a 
society as ours, most of us are still incapable 
of distinguishing well-rolled barrels from 
thunder, to borrow a phrase from George 
Eliot. 


E. L. 


The knotty problem of the high school to- 
day, and one which will doubtless become 
more urgent as time goes on, is that of in- 
creased enrollments. We are beginning to 
realize that six or seven years of schooling 
are insufficient equipment for life in our com- 
plicated industrial civilization. It is a false 
view which would exclude any part of the 
population from the high school on the plea 
of mediocrity or the lowering of standards. 
The very existence of the high school, if not 
of democracy itself, hinges upon the extent 
to which certain basic understandings and 
germinal truths can be imparted to all. The 
high schools of a democracy cannot, like the 
Pharisees, draw aside their garments. The 
sooner secondary-school people realize their 
responsibility for providing suitable educa- 
tion for the entire adolescent population, the 
sooner will they be able to frame a socially 
constructive educational program. 
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Moreover, this is not to say that an ade- 
quate education for adolescents can be 
crammed into the teen-age years. We should 
consider the high school as the legitimate cen- 
ter for the continuing education of all “ado- 
lescents” of whatever age. In this new role, 
the high school will find itself taking on cer- 
tain of the characteristics of the folk high 
school of Denmark, of the adult-education 
movement in this country, or the functions 
now performed by such organizations as 
Pioneer Youth and certain Y.M.C.A. groups. 
The arid separation of school and life 
must be replaced by a virile interchange be- 
tween the high school and its community. 
There has always been a certain amount of 
osmosis of ideas and ideals between the 
school or college and the social group at 
large. Until now, this has been largely hap- 
hazard and unplanned. Secondary educa- 
tion in the future must deliberately cultivate 
in the larger social group those same quali- 
ties and ideals which it seeks to inculcate in 
its students. Much of the ineffectiveness of 
the high-school program is directly traceable 
to the sterility of our group life as much as 
to inefficient methods of teaching and poor 
courses of study. What if the high school 
does succeed in arousing for a few months 
or years a genuine interest in art, music, 
poetry, dramatics, science, social questions, 
economic or political problems, or the satis- 
factions of human relationships? The indif- 
ference and inertia of community life in 
America dim all such aroused urges, except 
for those few individuals for whom they 
take on the proportions of a career or pro- 
fession. It is exceedingly difficult for the 
average individual to maintain a lifelong in- 
terest in any of these enlightening or en- 
riching areas, unless he is fortunate enough 
to be able to isolate himself in an art or a 
profession. Witness our thousands of high- 
school orchestras and the paucity of com- 
munity music. 
The high school, therefore, is under a 
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double obligation. It must not only provide 
education for all adolescents; it must raise 
the level of maturity and competence of the 
whole community. 

The possibility of increased costs is no 
preventive. Elaborate school plants and ex- 
pensive equipment are already available, in 
fact empty and idle the greater part of the 
time if one includes nights, week-ends, and 
summer vacations. Untold resources are un- 
used in the community. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the possibilities of directed and coérdi- 
nated movies, radio, and neighborhood rec- 
reation centers and places of amusement. 
Consider the futility of culture clubs, du- 
bious correspondence courses, and of study 
groups without adequate leadership. Con- 
sider the contributions which the commu- 
nity’s experts could make—physicians, 
nurses, visiting teachers, psychologists, the 
social-service workers, the craftsmen, art- 
ists, and in times such as these, the vast num- 
bers of competent, intelligent unemployed. 

The school has attempted to prepare for 
the wise use of leisure, but the returns have 
been feeble at best. Might not the results be 
enhanced if these facilities were extended to 
interested adults as well? Indeed, can there 
be any “preparation” for leisure other than 
the use of leisure when it occurs? 

Far from overloading the high school, 
these expanded functions would bring re- 
newed vitality and support. Progressive ele- 
mentary schools have long been aware of the 
renewal of spirit which attends their efforts 
at parent education. The Buxton Country 
Day School, at Short Hills, New Jersey, and 
the Hessian Hills School, at Croton, New 
York, to mention only two of many con- 
spicuous examples, are in a very real sense 
centers of learning for parents as well as 
for their children. Here parents gain sym- 
pathetic insight into the newer methods of 
education through their own personal par- 
ticipation in the creative processes of arts 
and crafts, but what is more important, their 
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own expanding intellectual horizons stimu- 
late the children to fresh inquiry. The school 
can approach controversial issues more free- 
ly if parents, teachers, and other adults of 
the community participate in vigorous dis- 
cussions under the auspices of the school. 

As a matter of fact, if schools are to be- 
come the effective agencies of social reform, 
something more than the revision of the 
curriculum or awakening the social outlook 
of teachers will be needed. Our economic in- 
stitutions will be reconstructed, our social 
ideals reformulated only through the co- 
éperative endeavor of the entire American 
community. The schools can lay the ground- 
work for change with the young people ; they 
can effect those changes directly through the 
education of adults. 

That learning must be continuous with life 
is not only a philosophical precept ; it is hard 
reality. So swift has been the tide of change 
in our contemporary civilization that this 
generation finds itself in the unique and re- 
freshing situation of young and old learning 
together. We are all—child, teacher, parent 
—under the necessity of acquainting our- 
selves with the basic facts and ideals under- 
lying our society and its organization. Of all 
our institutions, the high school is in the 
best position to fill this need for the com- 
munity. 

Some material is now available for those 
schools and communities interested in study- 
ing the American scene. The pronounce- 
ments of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and materials of such organizations as 
Consumers Research, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Civic Education Serv- 
ice will be found helpful. Concrete material 
is being prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in the series, “Achieve- 
ments of Civilization,” and by the group who 
are issuing the unit study booklets of the 
Modern Problems Series. A national com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Asso- 


ciation under the leadership of Dr. Counts is 
investigating the relation of the schools to 
social-economic problems and will probably 
assemble materials. 

It should be recognized, however, that new 
materials of instruction are but a part of the 
program for developing social responsibil- 
ity of adolescent and adult. Social-minded- 
ness is not necessarily created by espousing 
large social causes or becoming intelligent 
about them. Dr. Laura Zirbes points out a 
slower but surer way to social reform. She 
would set up the school along rigidly non- 
competitive lines that would challenge chil- 
dren and parents on low motives and ex- 
pose them from day to day to fine social ex- 
periences with one another. The school must 
become a new society in action. 

Unless we have a planned economic or- 
der, the most that the high school can do 
for vocational education is to provide guid- 
ance and reéducation for adults as well as 
for adolescents. The present approach is fu- 
tile because it is based on the assumption of 
occupational permanence and unlimited op- 
portunity. With the continued introduction 
of new machines and the perfection of meth- 
ods of distribution and production, unem- 
ployment will increase. Vocational flexibility 
is a necessity. A sound program of voca- 
tional education is impossible until there 
have been made surveys of occupational 
needs and investigations of possibilities for 
new types of vocations in educational and 
social services. 

Similarly, education for home and family 
life leaves much to be desired. The high 
school is handicapped in supplying this need. 
The prevailing ideologies of the community 
and of the teachers render an objective, un- 
emotional consideration of the problems of 
mating and parenthood extremely difficult. 
These are problems which many high-school 
teachers themselves have failed to work out 
satisfactorily, if they have not entirely 
avoided them. Furthermore, our educational 
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methods are inadequate to this task. Specific 
courses in homemaking, child care, mental 
hygiene, family relations, and the like are 
meaningless unless the student’s own emo- 
tional and experiential background are such 
as to permit him to make use of them. Most 
high-school courses on homemaking and 
family relations could be better deferred un- 
til the individual is actually faced with the 
problems of homemaking and parenthood. 
The high school could be the agency for pa- 
rental education that is now being offered 
in a limited way through child study groups. 

These reforms demand a new type of 
teacher. Able people are available, but the 
barrenness of the secondary school has 
turned aside many who could have made ‘im- 
portant contributions. The new high schools 
must look to the new ventures in teacher 
training for their faculties. New College, di- 
rected by Dr. Thomas Alexander, the Codp- 
erative School for Student Teachers, the ex- 
periments in student self-direction in the 
graduate schools of education at Harvard, 
Yale, and other universities, and the work of 
Dr. Ayer of Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, and of Dr. Zirbes at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, are promising examples. If the Second- 


ary Committee of the Progressive Education 
Association succeeds in the next phase of its 
undertaking, the coming five-year period of 
experimentation may result in important 
contributions for the training of teachers as 
well as for the reform of the secondary 
school. 

What is to be the future of the high 
school? No one can tell. The best we can do 
is not to lag too far behind the experimental 
programs of such schools as Walden, Lin- 
coln, the Fieldston branch of the Ethical 
Culture School, the Cambridge School of 
John R. French, the demonstration high 
school of Ohio State University, under the 
direction of Dr. Rudolph Lindquist, the ex- 
tension of the activity program into the pub- 
lic high schools of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and the curricula projected by such leaders 
as Dr. Rugg and Dr. Goodwin Watson. Nor 
should we overlook the work of the new 
colleges such as Sarah Lawrence, Benning- 
ton, Antioch, Reed, Rollins, the reorganiza- 
tions at the University of Chicago, and the 
recent report by Dr. Meiklejohn of the ex- 
perimental college at the University of Wis- 
consin, for their students are but older ado- 
lescents. 


THE NEXT YEARS AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


Eprtor’s Note: Rare indeed are the individuals who believe that the American secondary 
school can long endure unless it aliers its program. Here is a plan of change that should 


appeal to us all. 


T THIS particularly crucial period in 
American education, focal forces al- 
ready in operation necessitate changes in the 
practices of the junior high school. Although 
the junior high school has fulfilled the early 
claims of its proponents, and experience has 
confirmed our faith in the administrative ad- 
vantages of this unit, those who are strong 
supporters of this type of school organiza- 


F. E. L. 


tion question whether the junior high school, 
in its present form, can strike deeply at the 
fundamental problems facing American edu- 
cation. The lack of differentiation between a 
truly “new” school and an administrative 
shuffling of the old order is more clearly seen 
by those facing the realities of social and 
economic change in America. 

The junior high school was strongly ad- 
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THE NEXT YEARS AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


yocated at a time when criticism was sharply 
concentrated on the problems accentuated by 
mass education in the elementary school and 
the narrow academic program of the second- 
ary school. It provided a temporary adjust- 
ment, a transition for the gradual accept- 
ance of a broader concept of the functions of 
the school. With the aim of better adjusting 
the school to the child, its organization added 
a year to the education of many children 
unfitted for a college preparatory curricu- 
lum. It was an entering wedge in the proc- 
ess of providing “equality of opportunity” 
for the children of a democracy. All that it 
has accomplished may be added to the credit 
side of the ledger, but does not the present 
situation demand a careful examination of 
general practice in the field? Is it not neces- 
sary to put far greater emphasis on the edu- 
cational program and less on the administra- 
tive? Has the junior high school become a 
junior model of antiquated educational prac- 
tice and philosophy? Is it not necessary to 
strike out into new territory, and to make 


advances from an entirely new point of 
view? 


The junior high school appears to straddle 
issues. It is split by two schools of thought 
that are drawing farther apart in their prac- 
tices. While the junior high school has suc- 
cessfully enriched the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary and senior high schools by intro- 
ducing new subjects and reorganizing some 
of the old, in far too many cases the re- 
organization of the curriculum has been 
from a traditional, subject-matter point of 
view—the time-worn academic approach to 
education. Vocational guidance, counselor 
service, and club activities have been cau- 
tiously included in the curriculum, and the 
time allotted to them timidly given. Most of 
these additions have crept in by the back 
door, by piece-meal superficial adjustments. 
They are neither fully accepted by the more 
traditional educators nor are they integrated 
into the educational program. The curricu- 
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lum of the junior high school has followed 
too closely the subject-matter approach of 
the senior high school and has rejected the 
newer activity or project method of the ele- 
mentary school. When will the junior high 
school discover that this approach leads to 
blind practices, limited growth? When will 
it realize that its contribution to the pres- 
ent situation is negligible? 

The old intellectualistic, subject-matter. 
approach must be displaced by a more vital 
concern with the interests and purposes of 
human beings. Our formal techniques of 
teaching are already giving way before the 
recognition that young people learn in ways 
astonishingly foreign to most of our educa- 
tional psychology and pedagogy. Certainly, 
methods of teaching are undergoing severe 
scrutiny. So far as subject matter is con- 
cerned, what Mary Austin terms the “inch- 
by-inch method” of instruction has given 
way in theory, if not in actual practice, to 
learning by wholes. 

The multiplicity of arrangements for in- 
dividualizing instruction, unearthed by the 
recent National Survey of Secondary 
Schools, is reassuring evidence that the high 
school is trying to vitalize its work. The 
junior high school should beware of becom- 
ing involved in the battle of words between 
opposing cults. The problem method, the 
project curriculum, the unit assignment, the 
contract plan, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
technique, the Morrison plan, to mention 
only a few of the twenty-eight techniques, 
are but different costumes designed for the 
same purpose. There is no denying the serv- 
iceability of many of these techniques, but 
they should be recognized as techniques and 
not as a new education. 

The junior high school can be an effective 
instrument in the reorganization of Ameri- 
can education because it is a school unham- 
pered by hoary traditions or time-honored 
customs—no Latin, ancient history, or other 
intrenched subjects. It stands in a unique 
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position, and the social forces now in opera- 
tion demand that its leaders make bolder ad- 
vances in the development of a new educa- 
tion. 

Unless the junior high school accepts a 
position of leadership, it may prove a stum- 
bling block to educational reform. The 
changes in the elementary school and begin- 
nings of changes in the colleges are gradu- 
ally seeping into the senior high school. A 
committee of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation which has been working on the re- 
lation between the secondary school and col- 
lege has made definite progress in breaking 
down some of the barriers of the college- 
entrance requirements that have had a stran- 
gle hold on the minds of secondary school- 
men. In the elementary school, progressive 
practices are now widely accepted by public- 
school teachers and administrators. The jun- 
ior high school cannot ignore this movement 
in American education, 

The junior high school must cope with the 
pressure for economy. Throughout the coun- 
try ruthless economy seekers have attacked 
school expenditures with the poorly defined 
term which, nevertheless, proves an effec- 
tive weapon, “fads and frills.” The people 
of America have been carefully scruti- 
nizing the curriculum and, in spite of edu- 
cators’ protests, have eliminated what they 
consider unessential education. The only 
way to meet this situation is to reorganize the 
school in terms of a better philosophy of 
education which includes school subjects 
woven into a pattern that provides for con- 
tinuous and integrated development of chil- 
dren. As long as we label subjects as curricu- 
lar and extracurricular, solids and electives, 
so long will we be giving them preferential 
value in our practices. As long as there is 
this differentiation, the subjects at the end 
of the list will be classified as “fads and 
frills” in the minds of the public. As long as 
the three R’s remain foremost in the minds 
of the teaching personnel and govern the 
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school’s organization, so long will other sery- 
ices remain fair-weather frills of the public 
school. 

We must educate ourselves. We must not 
only revise our organization—we must re- 
build our own conception of “education.” 
Faculty meetings, educational conferences, 
and teacher-training programs are saturated 
with a subject-matter point of view which 
must be destroyed. Before we can rebuild 
our educational system, we must rise above 
the type of education to which we have all 
been subjected, and must see education as in- 
dividual growth, mentally and emotionally. 

The breaking down of the barriers exist- 
ing between the school and the community is 
a most effective force in the reorganization 
of the junior high school. The rapidity of 
social and economic change demands individ- 
uals whose education for social flexibility 
prepares them for further change. We no 
longer want “trained” individuals, for there 
is no guaranteed permanence, vocationally, 
socially, or economically. More emphasis 
must be placed on those methods which pro- 
vide for continued intelligent growth than 
on those methods which give limited train- 
ing or increase irrelevant knowledge. 

Another force in the reorganization of 
education is the criticism of the school’s 
program in the light of our present social 
and economic situation. Many critics are de- 
manding that educators explain what con- 
tribution the schools are making to a more 
thorough understanding of the social order 
of which we find ourselves a part. A cultural 
background, a knowledge of things of the 
past, does not necessarily produce an intelli- 
gent understanding of the present world 
situation. If democracy is to survive, it can 
only do so because the citizens of that de- 
mocracy understand the trends of their life 
and the implications of new knowledge. Stu- 
dents must not only have knowledge of pres- 
ent-day conditions, but they must have atti- 
tudes which make that knowledge a guide 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING 


to their course of action as citizens of a com- 
munity. Schools must be organized to fur- 
ther cooperative living in place of our pres- 
ent competitive practices. 

The effectiveness of the junior high 
school, and of all education for that matter, 
depends on an intelligent consideration of 
these factors and forces. We will be side-line 
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spectators while unthinking, unreasoning ac- 
tion plays havoc with the education of chil- 
dren unless we accept the challenge. We 
must undertake the task of uprooting in- 
grained concepts that still lurk in our minds, 
and make the core of our philosophy and 
the determinant of our practices the develop- 
ment of the individual. 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING YESTERDAY AND TODAY: A CHURCH 
SURVEYS ITS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Eprtor’s Note: A group of fifteen secondary schools in the Eastern part of the United States, 
some of them a century or more old, were studied between 1929 to 1932 by a survey staff, work- 
ing under the sponsorship of the Methodist Board of Education. Professor Floyd W. Reeves, 
of the University of Chicago, was director of the Survey; the assistant director was John Dale 
Russell, then of the University of Kentucky, now at Chicago. The statistical work - Ay the 


hands of Dean M. F. Seay, of Union College, Barbourville, 


IONEERING in education under religious 
Piston is the keynote in the history of 
service of the Eastern Methodist secondary 
schools. Widely different though they are in 
many particulars, these schools have this one 
thing in common: without exception they 


owe their origin to a determination on the 
part of a group—usually a religious group— 
to have something in education different 
from anything that existed before. 

In no case, so far as we know, did any of 
these schools directly imitate an existing 
school—they were blazing trails in both edu- 
cation and religion. Wilbraham Academy, 
Massachusetts, usually accepted as the “old- 
est existing literary institution established 
by Methodists in America,” was, by the 
terms of its charter, “an academy for the 
purpose of promoting religion and morality 
and for the education of youth in the liberal 
arts and sciences’’—a broad purpose broad- 
ly applied in the early days. Kent’s Hill 
Seminary, Maine, one of the original manual 
labor schools of the early nineteenth century 


1 Or, as President Sprague of Wyoming Seminary puts 
it, “These schools were started with the main purpose of 
providing institutions for young people under religious 
influences.” 


entucky. 


(founded in 1824), was a veritable “univer- 
sity for the common people,” designed to 
furnish a unique combination of “experi- 
mental Christian religion, theology, litera- 
ture, and a practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts.” Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, New York, established by action 
of the Genesee Conference in 1829, not only 
sought to furnish knowledge of “most of the 
solid and many of the ornamental branches 
of a liberal education,” but definitely de- 
parted from conventional college practice of 
the day by insisting upon supplementing in- 
tellectual culture with an all-round training 
intended to “draw out and mature all the 
faculties of our being, which is the true 
theory of what is called ‘education.’ ” Tilton 
Academy, New Hampshire, today a college 
preparatory school for boys, was originally 
a coeducational seminary, offering not only 
coliege-preparatory work, but also teacher 
preparation and college courses for women 
at a period when these were almost unheard 
of in New England or anywhere else. 

This vigorous pioneering in education took 
place in a number of different fields—in ac- 
tual provision of secondary education for 
boys and girls who otherwise would have 
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had none; in the expansion of offerings to 
include almost as great a variety as had been 
achieved by the public high school—espe- 
cially the junior high school—of today; in 
preparation of teachers; in the field of meth- 
od, including coeducation as a working pro- 
gram for instruction and for social life ; and 
above all in religious education. 

A new curriculum. The Methodist schools 
of seventy-five and a hundred years ago pro- 
vided schooling in such form and with such 
variety of offerings as to constitute a marked 
advance over the conventional secondary 
schools of their day. The Wilbraham an- 
nouncement of 1826, after describing a gen- 
eral course of study that included English 
grammar, modern geography, history and 
rhetoric, Latin and Greek, ancient geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy [physics], chem- 
istry, and logic, said: “It is not our inten- 
tion to confine ourselves to these to the ex- 
clusion of other branches, but we shall en- 
deavor to accommodate those scholars who 
may pursue any which we are capable of 
teaching.” 

Similarly, few limitations were in the 
minds of those who framed the curriculum 
in the fifties for Bucksport Seminary, Maine, 
where instruction was furnished “in all the 
various branches of study necessary to pre- 
pare students for literary pursuits or prac- 
tical life” ; at Kent’s Hill, which in 1831 had 
a hundred students taking subjects as varied 
as “geography with the terrestrial globe,” 
history, natural philosophy, chemistry, intel- 
lectual philosophy, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, rhetoric, botany, Paley’s Evidences, 
astronomy, political economy, French, Latin, 
Greek, and “Constitution of U. States,” or 
at Troy Conference Academy,? Vermont, 
where, in addition to a similar list of offer- 
ings to those just mentioned, we find “paint- 
ing, drawing, music, and all the principal 
branches of ornamental education.” Wyo- 
ming Seminary, Pennsylvania, established in 


2 Now Green Mountain Junior College. 
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1844, had almost from the start as many,as 
seven departments—normal ; “common En 
lish branches”; natural sciences and belles 
lettres ; languages ; a “Ladies’ Departmen, * 
(drawing, painting, and music); followe: 
shortly afterward by a commercial college 
with courses in the science of accounts, lec. 
tures on political economy and commercial 
law, “plain and ornamental penmanship and 
bookkeeping and practical telegraphy.” ‘ 

New methods. Departures in method were 
common in nearly all these schools in their 
early days. There was considerable informal- 
ity, intensified by the absence of routine en- 
trance requirements, the enrollment arrange- 
ment by terms—three or four terms in one 
year with students staying out a term—and 
a type of individual instruction that had a!- 
ways been essential in the one-teacher 
country school and was obviously imperative 
in these early seminaries with a large num- 
ber of different fields of knowledge to cover 
and a limited number of both teachers and 
students. The conventional entrance require- 
ments of more recent times were nonex- 
istent. Wilbraham Academy demanded for 
admission only that each “scholar” know 
the four simple rules of arithmetic and be 
able to read and spell—a “capacity to im- 
prove” being added somewhat later. Troy 
Conference Academy emphasized a “healthy, 
happy, and stimulating atmosphere which 
brings out the individual possibilities of each 
student.” The “manual-labor department” 
as a method was carried out consistently for 
many years at Kent’s Hill as part of the 
“convictions of a prosperous farmer that it 
was his duty to share his means with the 
community around him” in a practical, un- 
conventional way. 


PRESENT TYPES OF SERVICE 


When these schools are scrutinized today 
to determine the type of service they are 
rendering, it becomes at once apparent that, 
while some of the features for which they 
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w:.e early known have survived and the re- 
;#fcus motive has persisted effectively, the 
schools have lost sight of the pioneering mo- 
tive for which they were established. 
Tendency towards one-sex schools.—In 
so far as there is a slight tendency on the part 
_f the Eastern Methodist secondary schools 
to revert to the one-sex school idea after a 
century of successful experience with co- 
education, this can probably be attributed to 
a number of causes that emphasize the 
change away from the motives of the early 
days. The schools, particularly those of the 
one-sex type, are on the whole much more 
conservative now than when they were first 
established. Furthermore, some of the 
schools have changed their clientele marked- 
ly, a considerable portion of the parents who 
send children and youth to these schools 
representing comparatively well-to-do fami- 
lies. In a fair proportion of cases, moreover, 
the pupils are from broken homes; and in 
some of these the parents more or less un- 
consciously seek to safeguard their offspring 
from the sex complications that have 
brought difficulty to themselves. (Even 
though this is manifestly a false sense of se- 
curity, it is apparent that school catalogues 
often read as if they were written to assure 
such parents.) But most important of all, 
some of the schools—forgetting their pio- 
neer purpose—have taken what appears to 
them to be the easier way. Realizing that 
mingling of the sexes brings problems, they 
overlook the fact that fundamentally the 
sex problems of the single-sex schools at 
adolescent age are frequently more serious 
and the ultimate effects infinitely worse. 
Postgraduate students —A number of the 
schools have been emphasizing additional 
college preparation—a fifth year—for grad- 
uates of public high schools, usually those 
who have not made certifying grades or have 
failed to pass entrance examinations. It is 
possible, of course, that in individual in- 
stances a fifth year may be a real service— 
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there are always a few students who have 
made their college decisions too late or have 
been slow in finding themselves. For the 
most part, however, with college admission 
conditions as they are at present and only a 
few colleges insisting upon the entrance-ex- 
amination method, the fifth year of prepara- 
tion, so-called, is likely to be mainly a refuge 
for the mediocre student or the athlete seek- 
ing additional competition before college. 

There can be little question that the East- 
ern Methodist schools have in recent years 
been diverted from desirable objectives by 
College Board examinations, Regents exam- 
inations, and similar requirements—though 
possibly often suffering more from their 
own interpretations of such requirements 
than from the real demands of the agencies 
concerned. 

What has just been said with regard to 
“postgraduate” students and college prepara- 
tion should not be understood as applying to 
genuine programs for post-high-school edu- 
cation. Several of the schools in this group 
are developing work beyond the present high- 
school level that is one of the most promis- 
ing features, whether it takes the form of 
the junior college or a type of individualized 
advanced work without the junior-college 
label. 


THE FUTURE OF THESE SCHOOLS 


It is the conviction of those who partici- 
pated in the study of these schools that many 
of them have real opportunities. The con- 
tinuing schools can, if they will, play a 
significant part in the present American edu- 
cational program as well as in the work of 
the church. For the most part the schools 
have not been realizing their opportunities. 
As has been pointed out, in their beginnings 
years ago these schools were essentially 
pioneering educational enterprises—literally 
leading the way in education. They were 
stirring centers of intellectual, moral, and 
civic activity. They can and should be so 
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today to a much greater degree than they 
are. 

The schools have certain very real values. 
Chief among these are simplicity and plain- 
ness of living and a religious atmosphere 
rare in any age. Sometimes the simplicity 
may be close to poverty, but it is usually an 
honorable poverty, whether one finds it in 
the somewhat meager provision of school- 
ing for rural boys and girls in parts of New 
England where other secondary-school fa- 
cilities are scarce, in the self-boarding ar- 
rangements that survive at one or two of the 
schools, or in the sometimes very unsatis- 
factory buildings. It is not, as a rule, poverty 
so much as willingness to get along with lit- 
tle, to avoid luxury, and in comparison with 
the usual tendency of private boarding 
schools generally this is a very refreshing 
note. The religious life and influence are real 
enough in these schools to constitute some- 
thing very valuable in American education. 
The pioneering spirit is still present to a de- 
gree in content and method, but on the whole 
it tends to be more of a pleasant memory 
than a living force. Once revived, however, 
it could be a magnificent asset. Coeduca- 
tional living and working together are dis- 
tinctive survivals in most of the schools. The 
continued interest in music and art is one of 
the encouraging features. 

What, then, is to be the future program of 
service for these schools or for those of 
them that continue their work? The answer 
will, of course, have to be different in each 
case. It will usually involve, however, the 
possibilities of service in three main direc- 
tions: (1) religious education; (2) a qual- 
ity education ; (3) educational pioneering. 

Religious education—Surprisingly suc- 
cessful results have been obtained by these 
schools in religious education if the judg- 
ment of the students themselves can be re- 
lied upon. Religious education through the 
schools should be, however, a constantly bet- 
ter kind of education. Some of the schools 
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have apparently been depending rather too 
much on the preaching and lecture tech- 
nique. The service of the schools in this 
field would seem to include experimentation 
with new types of religious and moral train- 
ing in the light of the work of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry, the modern mental- 
hygiene movement, and recent experiments 
with character education. 

A quality education—For a nonpublic 
school merely to provide additional second- 
ary-school facilities is not a contribution. It 
is, however, a distinct contribution to pro- 
vide secondary education of a really high 
quality, even though it may not be radically 
different in type from that which is ordina- 
rily given. Schools that hesitate to take an ad- 
vanced stand with regard to method and 
content can nevertheless meet the demand 
of the colleges for work at the secondary 
level that will emphasize the quality of the 
educational process, however conventionally 
carried on; that will use the best possible 
existing methods ; that will stress individual 
learning opportunities, and employ a high 
type of teaching personnel, equipped both on 
the cultural and the professional side for the 
task of teaching. 

Educational pioneering—There will al- 
ways be a place for a school that not only 
emphasizes a superior quality of education 
but also undertakes a genuine piece of edu- 
cational pioneering. This was the main rea- 
son for the tremendous success of these 
schools in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and later. It is sometimes assumed 
that, because the trend of American educa- 
tion has been so strongly towards public sup- 
port, there is no place for the nonpublic 
school. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. Provision of thousands of high schools 
at public expense merely changes the task 
of the independent school. The very exist- 
ence of a huge machinery of public second- 
ary education emphasizes the need for 
schools that are more or less free from the 
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PREPARING YOUTHS FOR SOCIETY 


handicaps of mass education and makes pos- 
sible individual handling and teaching for 
boys and girls in need of special assistance 
on both the intellectual and the emotional 
side. With mere numbers the goal of so 
many educational institutions, with stand- 
ards of preparation for the schools still so 
uneven, with the offerings in all types of 
secondary schools as chaotic as they are to- 
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day, there is a decided opportunity for the 
school that puts quality of education and 
significant experimentation ahead of conven- 
tional schooling. The pioneering function 
was the original motive for the establishment 
of most of these Methodist schools, and to 
miss the pioneering aim would be to forget 
the reason for which these schools were 
created. 


PREPARING YOUTHS FOR THE IMPENDING SOCIETY: 
W. L. Cox 


r AMERICAN schools are to serve in the 
| realization of the American dream, then 
we teachers must believe that every normal 
boy and girl is not only intelligent in his own 
medium of expression, but also happy, eager, 
cooperative, ambitious, honest, and frank. 
We must believe, too, that each one has a 
reserve of initiative, abilities, and leadership 
that has seldom been tapped and put to work. 
If we teachers can believe these things and 
can set up a positive, diversified, inclusive, 
educational environment, it will so condition 
the reactions of each boy and girl that fears 
and distortions and thwartings will cease. 

Then will the miracle be worked! Each 
youth will discover—will, indeed, create— 
his best social self. 

But if we can believe, how can we estab- 
lish such a positive, diversified, inclusive, 
educational environment that every youth 
may have his opportunity and know that he 
has his opportunity to participate and to cre- 
ate within the school and its related com- 
munity ? My own considered answers to such 
a query may be found in my books and arti- 
cles, particularly in Creative School Control 
which is addressed directly to this problem. 
Here there are listed six changes in educa- 
tional procedure that must be made if youths 
are to prepare themselves for vigorous par- 
ticipation in the impending society. 


1 Address given before the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn., October 29, 1932. 


1. New emphasis in art, music, mechani- 
cal processes, social behaviors, athletics, 
dramatics, and such concrete skills as are 
involved in the true fundamentals—reading, 
expression, typing, telephoning, buying, etc. 
There are needed textbooks adapted to chil- 
dren of 60 1.Q., and that deal with problems 
and projects in which adults and youth 
generally are interested—aviation, heroism, 
political platforms, avocational opportuni- 
ties, religion, etiquette, and the like. Uni- 
versal success must be the norm. 

2. School standards must be radically re- 
vised. Grade placement will apply to social 
maturity of pupils with little regard to their 
academic achievements. Youths will master 
what they now need in order to engage ef- 
fectively in school and community life as 
debaters, ball players, or musicians; they 
will not “master” lessons merely because 
they have been “assigned” by a teacher. 

3. Functional objectives must control the 
curriculum and the teacher’s activities. Time 
and teacher leadership will be assigned not 
to the “teaching” of history but to the pro- 
motion of desirable civic attitudes; not to 
the “teaching” of science and mathematics 
but to the arousal of scientific enthusiasms 
and practice in the formulation and testing 
of hypotheses for the solution of problems 
to which no one knows a final answer ; not to 
the “teaching” of art and music and litera- 
ture but to the encouragement of artistic, 
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musical, and literary appreciations; not to 
“teaching” hygiene but to practising whole- 
some living; and not to “teaching” French 
grammar but to vicarious experiencing of 
French life. 

Such adjustments are of utmost impor- 
tance not only in school and civic life, but 
also in teaching, medicine, law, engineering, 
farming, homemaking, in all other significant 
vocations, and in leisure occupations. Com- 
pared with these traits, scholastic achieve- 
ments are unimportant. 

4, The newly conceived educative process 
will consist of helping pupils to set up for 
themselves objectives that are dynamic, rea- 
sonable, and worth while, and in helping 
them so far as possible to achieve their ob- 
jectives. The teacher’s functions will be 
those of philosophic guide and friend. The 
new school will appreciate that repeated 
failures breed further failures and inferior- 
ity complexes and that success leads on to 
further successes. 

5. Since education takes place within the 
nervous and muscular systems of the child, 
his curriculum consists of those activities 
which actually result in desirable adjust- 
ments. In progressive schools such activities 
are, perhaps, more often found in orchestra, 
journalism, athletics, and clubs than they 
are in history classes or mathematics classes. 
Hence, they are often more truly parts of 
the curriculum of the school than are history 
or mathematics class activities. 

In the American secondary school of the 
next decade, what happens to the attitudes 
and confidences of youth—of all youths— 
will be of supreme importance. Hence, the 
curriculum, the extracurriculum, and the 
administrative regimen will all be involved in 
the creation of a diverse and catholic pulsat- 
ing environment—a creatively controlled 
school. 

6. The American school will be a com- 
munity center in far greater degree than at 
present. The education of youths and adults 
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will be recognized as a continuous thing. 
Hence, the community’s school must provide 
for and encourage such continuance. 

Our school year will be twelve months 
long, our school week seven days, our school 
day some fourteen hours. Our school activi- 
ties will take place in school building, homes, 
churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, campus, playgrounds, 
parks, social settlements, community clubs, 
factories, stores—indeed, everywhere that 
youths and adults are engaged in desirable 
undertakings. 


EITHER WE SHALL SEIZE CONTROL OF OUR 
SCHOOLS OR WE SHALL 
BECOME PUPPETS 


Let us briefly review the contrasts between 
the school as an instrument of mastery in an 
impending society and the school as a trans- 
mitter of stereotyped erudition, inert ideas, 
and equipments of the élite, such as have 
composed our scholastic social inheritance. 
Our conventional schools do not educate, if 
by education is meant a trained habit of dis- 
criminating inquiry and discriminating be- 
lief ; indeed, their regimen and class methods 
predispose our population to a welcoming re- 
ception of social and political bunk, especially 
if it be authoritatively repeated. Our subject 
matter is quite irrelevant to present and 
probable future social conditions. In our sub- 
ject classes we avoid the spirit of criticism 
in dealing with history, politics, and eco- 
nomics ; indeed, there is implicit a belief that 
this avoidance is the only way by which to 
produce good citizens. We need more of the 
spirit of Julian Aronson who pleads in the 
October CLEARING House for less objectivity 
and more emotion in the teaching of history.” 

We shall be criticized, of course. Some of 
us may lose our jobs. But criticism and even 
occasional loss of jobs are better than the ab- 
sence of self-respect and the utter futility 


Julian Aronson, “The Emotional Appeal,” The Jumtor- 
Senior High School Clearing House, October 1932. 
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PREPARING YOUTHS FOR SOCIETY 


which has surrounded us in our work since 
the United States entered the war with its 
atmosphere of terrorism and propaganda of 
great vested interest. 

“If the average boy and girl could be 
walled off from all ideas and information 
about social affairs save those acquired in 
school,” says Dewey, “they would enter upon 
the responsibilities of social membership in 
complete ignorance that there are any social 
problems, any political evils, any industrial 
defects.” 

The impending civilization casts its shadow 
before it. Already educational leaders such 
as Charles H. Judd, George S. Counts, Glenn 
Frank, and even Joy Elmer Morgan of the 
often ultraconservative N.E.A. Journal are 
challenging the stultification of the Ameri- 
can schools by the vested interests of wealth. 

It remains true, of course, that the typical 
school administrator and teacher retains “the 
slave psychology that has dominated the mind 
of the pedagogue more or less since the days 
of ancient Greece.”* They still conceive their 
functions to be those of transmitters of a 
completed and inherited “culture” of science, 
history, mathematics, foreign languages, and 
English, together with those respected moral 
and emotional qualities which are called 
“good taste,” “etiquette,” “reticence,” “clean- 
liness,” and “competitive spirit,” within the 
rules of sport, student activities, and the reci- 
tation mode. These virtues are the equipment 
of the élite—leisure-class characteristics. 
Christopher Morley expresses the pedant’s 
attitude in a little poem called Point of 
View.§ 

When Abraham Lincoln was murdered 

The thing that interested Matthew Arnold 


Was that the assassin 
Shouted in Latin 


*John Dewey, “Education as Politics,” The New 
Republic, October 4, 1922. 

* George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order? (New York: John Day Company, 1932), p. 30. 

* From Parsons’ Pleasure, by Christopher Morley (New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1923). 


As he leapt on the stage. 
This convinced Matthew 
There was still hope for America. 


Few teachers and administrators of 
schools or colleges are aware that culture is 
an outgrowth of social situations and that 
boys and girls and their parents who know 
their homes and neighborhoods, who con- 
tribute to the welfare of their communities, 
and who cogitate over the needs and oppor- 
tunities of those with whom they consciously 
associate have far truer culture than do 
erudite high-school or college graduates 
whose “culture” has been “learned.” Robot 
teachers have unknowingly reénforced the 
culture concepts of a commercial civiliza- 
tion; scholastic culture has become one evi- 
dence of the conspicuous waste of a leisure 
class—an acquaintance with Thackeray’s 
novels may offset a country-club member- 
ship; even a vague memory of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions may neutralize the possession of a 
Cadillac car ; a few French idioms might have 
rough equivalence of a few fancy dance 
steps. Holding, as we teachers do, to such 
superficial stereotypes of “culture” as a ve- 
neer, it is not strange that we find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a man in a brown derby, 
smoking a cigar, and mispronouncing radio 
may have an American culture that is far 
superior to that of a Groton School and Har- 
vard graduate. It is not necessarily a ques- 
tion of Groton School versus Washington 
fish market as a preparatory school for 
American culture, though, if it were, one 
might very readily favor the latter. The 
question involved is this: Has the mature 
person, whether of fifteen or of fifty years 
of age, a dynamic and intelligent ideal for 
himself and his community and is he ade- 
quately endeavoring to attain the ideal? 

If the public schools are to contribute 
effectively to the preparation of our youths 
for an impending society, we must break 
sharply with our narrow concepts of tradi- 
tional culture and with the industrial com- 
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mercial stereotypes of uniformity of dress, 
language, behavior, and consumption of 
goods. Only as we rescue ourselves from 
the morass of bourgeois aspirations and 
thought patterns can we help youth to grasp 
the meanings of the American dream of a 
world wherein the lot of the common man 
may be enriched and ennobled. 

The realization of this American dream 
is involved in the social milieux that are im- 
pending. Let each one of us seek for a vision 
of what America may become—a vision that 
satisfies us. Let us share it with each other, 
with our neighbors, with our pupils and their 
parents. Let us carry like a flaming sword 
the faith that man is potentially master of 
his fate. 

When we adults become skeptical and 
critical, we shall insist that the boys and 
girls in our schools and colleges be not only 
permitted but even encouraged to know and 
to appreciate the experimental and tenta- 
tive character of our civilization. Then we 
shall demand that they be given exercise 
in thinking about political, economic, and so- 
cial questions instead of memorizing what 
some honest but probably mistaken author of 
a textbook has written about such matters. 

Our general public stupefaction in the 
face of the present crisis may be due to 
many and complex causes—war propaganda, 
a muzzled press, a prosperity contentment, 
a submerged fear that what is happening 
would happen ; but one chief reason why we 
are so utterly befuddled is that we have not 
permitted teachers or writers or lecturers 
to set forth honestly and intelligently the 
conditions of special vested interests and the 
areas of parasitical profits and gambling 
activities which have led to political corrup- 
tion and protected gangsterism and reck- 
less extravagances in business expansions 
and competitions. 

We need in our schools and colleges and 
press and forums a propaganda of criticism 
and opinion, one that shall set us all into 
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a democratic, individualistic, self-reliant 
mood. We might well ponder the “Primer” 
which the Russian government has had pre- 
pared for school children in order to con- 
vince them that the famous “Five-Year 
Plan” is feasible and right. 

After reading it thoughtfully we should 
demand that American children get just such 
a clear-cut, persuasive, and convincing ex- 
position of the American view of life and 
of our social, economic, and political insti- 
tutions. We would, however, realize that 
our propaganda would not consist of super- 
imposed opinions or beliefs. It would con- 
sist of motivation to examine our institu- 
tions, practice in forming, changing, and re- 
formulating opinions without apology for 
inconsistency, and of praise and satisfaction 
in expounding our beliefs and opinions, pro- 
vided they are held honestly, arrived at 
painstakingly, and stated convincingly. 

Only against a background of a popula- 
tion vigorously interested in its own social 
structure and warmed by a desire for the 
common good of all mankind can democ- 
racy possibly work out its own program. 
Leaders of a flock of sheep may—or may not 
—become good shepherds; if successful 
their sheep are sheared and are slaughtered 
for market. Leaders of a democracy have 
a higher function to fulfill ; they must exploit 
for the common good the resources which 
are potential within the breasts of millions 
of individuals of whom, for whom, and by 
whom our democratic social structure is 
maintained. And these individuals must in- 
sist that they be neither sheared nor slaugh- 
tered for market. 

“Neutrality with respect to the great is- 
sues that agitate society, while perhaps the- 
oretically possible,” says Counts, “is prac- 
tically tantamount to giving support to the 
forces of conservatism.” 

Our function is that of encouraging the 
emergence of a skeptical, critical, and in- 
formed generation of young people. Such 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


a generation is the only possible milieu in 
which experts can make their contributions. 
Scoffers and conservatives would always and 
everywhere crush out every innovation if the 
common man does not develop a consider- 
able number of skeptics who demand a hear- 
ing for the unusual and uncomfortable de- 
mand that men think. 

May I close by quoting the final para- 
graphs of Bertrand Russell’s Proposed 
Roads to Freedom: 


The world that we must seek is a world in which 
the creative spirit is alive; in which life is an ad- 
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venture full of joy and hope, based rather upon 
the impulse to construct than upon the desire to 
retain what we possess or to seize what is pos- 
sessed by others. It must be a world in which af- 
fection has free play, in which love is purged of 
the instinct for domination, in which cruelty and 
envy have been dispelled by happiness and the un- 
fettered development of all the instincts that build 
up life and fill it with mental delights. Such a 
world is possible; it waits only for men to wish 
to create it. 

Meantime, the world in which we exist has 
other aims. But it will pass away, burned up in the 
fire of its own hot passions; and from its ashes 
will spring a new and younger world, full of fresh 
hope, with the light of morning in its eyes. 


ARTICULATION OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS' 


Joun H. BossHart 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bosshart, supertnaontont, South Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey, believes 


that “the greatest stumbling bloc 


in the way of articulation has been the failure to understand 


that the aims and functions of education are much the same for all levels of the school system.” 


: we ordinary methods of articulating the 


junior and senior schools are to provide 
skillful guidance for the choice of studies and 
to dovetail carefully the subjects taught in 
both schools in regard to both the subject 
matter and the method of presentation. 
There is no doubt that much can be done by 
intelligent adjustment to overcome some of 
the break between the two schools. 

These methods, however, will not solve 
the problem. The junior school may believe 
in the value of appreciations, the senior in 
the emphasis of subject matter. The junior 
school may adopt too much freedom, allow- 
ing work of poor quality; while the senior 
may enforce rigid requirements and difficult 
standards. One may believe that the way to 
raise the quality of instruction is to set a 
high fixed standard for all; while the other 
may believe that the best results are pro- 
duced by having a standard for each in- 


1 Address delivered before the Department of Second- 
ary Education, National Education Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J., June 28, 1932. 
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dividual. One may believe in subject train- 
ing, the other in the integration of person- 
ality. One may establish unit mastery, the 
other may question the meaning of the word 
“mastery.” Experience by the pupil in a 
school overloaded with extracurricular ac- 
tivities may be followed by experience in a 
school in which such activities are estab- 
lished in accordance with set principles and 
appraised accordingly. One school may be- 
lieve in an enriched program of studies flex- 
ibly organized, the other may prescribe a 
royal road to learning. The teachers in one 
school may indicate a human attitude to- 
wards pupils, those in the other may be “hit- 
and-run” teachers who use marks as a whip- 
lash. One school may believe in promotion in 
social-age groups, the other may promote by 
definitely set steps. The greater the degree 
of such disagreement, the less the actual ar- 
ticulation. Mere dovetailing of courses and 
placement guidance will not overcome the 
break in continuity. 

The greatest stumbling block in the way 
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of articulation has been the failure to un- 
derstand that the aims and functions of edu- 
cation are much the same for all levels of 
the school system. Emphasis by the junior 
school of “tryout courses,” “appreciations,” 
“guidance,” “social participation,” and “ex- 
perience,” has led to the misunderstanding 
that these are the functions only of the jun- 
ior school. Although this emphasis has 
proved stimulating to the junior-high-school 
grades, we must not forget that these func- 
tions belong to the elementary and senior 
schools also. Tryout begins with infancy and 
may continue until the individual reaches 
old age. The teacher of an activity program 
in the elementary school can tell more about 
the pupil’s native skill and ingenuity in me- 
chanics than can the teacher in a semi- 
formalized shop of the junior school. Guid- 
ance in its broad sense is just as necessary 
in the kindergarten and in the senior school 
as at the junior level. Participation in gov- 
ernment is just as valuable in the elementary 
as in the junior school. To teach for “appre- 
ciations” should be the objective in the kin- 
dergarten and in the college. Adjustment to 
individual abilities is needed at all levels. 

The first requisite for successful articula- 
tion of the junior and senior high schools is 
the belief that education is a continuous 
process based upon the same philosophy of 
education at all levels. The teachers of the 
elementary, junior, and senior schools must 
believe in the same aims and functions of 
education. 

In contemplating a possible agreement in 
philosophy, it is interesting to consider the 
following adaptation of the aims and func- 
tions of education proposed by Koos: 

I. Aim 

The integration of the personality of the child 

as an individual and as a member of society 


through the proper development of health, 
mental and motor efficiency, and character 
II. Functions 
A. Provision for experience in democracy 
1. Integration for social solidarity 
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2. Recognition of individual differences 
a) Exploration and vocational choice 
B. Adjustment of subject matter and method 

to the growing child 
C. Imparting techniques of action and thought 
and providing for inspiring, challenging ex- 
perience, assuring to the pupil— 
1. Preparation for citizenship and home life 
2. Preparation for industry and commerce 
3. Preparation for higher institutions 
. Fostering transfer of training 
Providing opportunities for good emotion- 
alization in regard to studies and conduct 
F. Providing rich experiences which will help 
pupils to set for themselves higher objec- 
tives 
G. Providing experience leading to good health 
habits and interest 
H. Studying the pupil to aid him in attaining, 
through the functions of the school, the 
aims of education 


It will be seen at once that all levels of 
the school system should try to attain these 
aims through these functions. The work of 
the school at different levels varies only ac- 
cording to the needs of the growing child. 
In the secondary school, we have the prob- 
lems of adolescence. Herein lies the secret 
of articulation. 


Articulation can never be achieved by the estab- 
lishment of logically dovetailed institutions to 
which the pupil must be fitted. A school procedure 
that interrupts the continuity of one child’s growth 
and thus constitutes an inarticulation for him be- 
comes to some other child a challenge that he ac- 
cepts and uses as a stepping-stone to perhaps the 
greatest single period of growth in his entire 
school career. Articulation can be achieved better 
by increasing knowledge of children’s needs and a 
school flexibly enough organized to adjust those 
needs. 


The problem of the school is to find a way 
by which the school adjusts to the needs of 
the growing child and by which it can help 
the child to attain the aims through the func- 
tions, Such a solution will involve considera- 
tion of both the child’s needs and a common 
philosophy. 

The best way to accomplish such a result 
is to adopt a plan for the study of the in- 


VITALIZING HIGH-SCHOOL COMPOSITION sommes 


dividual child and for the adaptation of the 
school to his needs. 

Such a system operates in all grades be- 
ginning with the kindergarten. It provides 
an individual record of the developmental 
history of each child, from which it is pos- 
sible to study his reactions to the functions of 
education. In this way his teacher can deter- 
mine what studies should be offered to him 
and how they should be taught; what social, 
health, or character training he needs; and 
what should be done to promote his develop- 
ment into a well integrated personality. The 
teachers come to see the necessity of fitting 
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the school to the child; to understand that 
they are teaching children through subjects ; 
and to substitute pupil standards for adult 
standards, They acquire a new understand- 
ing of the relative value of health, character, 
social training, and traditional subjects. 
They learn to evaluate the effect of school 
life upon the child’s growth. As this experi- 
ence on the part of the teachers tends to 
harmonize their philosophies and to center 
their attention upon the needs of each grow- 
ing child, the levels of the school system be- 
come truly articulated. 


VITALIZING HIGH-SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


Joun J. De Borer 


Epitor’s Note: “The social obligations o 
ignored in the familiar enthusiasms of 


the 
nglis 


yo schools, for example, are conspicuously 


teachers who delight in the reams of pupil 


papers dealing with ‘Last Month’s Vacation, ‘My Pet Hobby,’ or ‘The Pleasures of a Cross- 
Country Hike.” Mr. De Boer, of Chicago, ts editor of the “Book” section of ange Schools 


Journal. 


K™ worDs like “unit organization,” “in- 
tegration of the curriculum,” and “pur- 
poseful activity,” recurring frequently in the 
educational cant of our day symbolize a 
number of significant reform tendencies and 
a clarification of educational thinking that 
is refreshing. They emphasize, however, a 
reorganization of procedure affecting pri- 
marily the forms and processes of educa- 
tion rather than the essential outcomes. We 
may fervently strive for the realization of 
the reforms suggested by these phrases, but 
meanwhile we cannot be insensitive to the 
failure of American schools to formulate a 
working philosophy concerning the kind of 
product it is looking for. 

Pending a reorganization of the curricu- 
lum, if indeed it will ever take place, the 
problem of content in English courses ap- 
pears as one of the most urgent. Questions 
of organization and distribution of time are, 
and should remain, subordinate to the vital 
issues inherent in the ultimate aim of the 
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educational process. Tested by this criterion 
current practices in composition instruction 
are in need of thoroughgoing reform. 

The social obligations of the public 
schools, for example, are conspicuously ig- 
nored in the familiar enthusiasms of Eng- 
lish teachers who delight in the reams of 
pupil papers dealing with “Last Month’s Va- 
cation,” “My Pet Hobby,” or “The Pleas- 
ures of a Cross-Country Hike.” In the pres- 
ence of the tragic breakdown of an economic 
order, teachers and pupils find little more to 
talk or write about than “At Uncle Hen- 
ry’s,” “The Time I Saw a Ghost,” or “A 
Sure Sign of Spring.” That mythical visitor 
from Mars would derive the impression 
from the average composition classroom that 
the earth is a fairly peaceable, safe, and 
withal dull place to live. 

American schoolmasters evince a curious 
if explicable inertia in the presence of a 
dynamic, even prophetic leadership. Dewey, 
Bode, Judd, Briggs, Kilpatrick, Cox, Rugg, 
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and Counts are a few of the famous educa- 
tional leaders who have, notwithstanding 
their striking diversity of outlook, empha- 
sized the significance of fundamental social 
changes for the school system. Yet even a 
superficial examination of books and courses 
of study in common use today will reveal 
with what bland unconcern the schools are 
viewing the American scene. A more innocu- 
ous aggregation of banalities than the con- 
tent of the average social science, literature, 
or composition texts could hardly be con- 
ceived. School officials conferring impor- 
tantly at educational meetings pay glowing 
lip service to the great leaders of the pro- 
fession while they consciously or uncon- 
sciously strive to maintain in their schools 
the standards of the American Legion or 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence are taught 
as symbols of a docile, spread-eagle patriot- 
ism—certainly not as instruments for con- 
serving civil liberties. Everywhere is a fe- 
vered, obsequious pursuit of conformity to 
the established order of things, however 
irrational and unsatisfactory that order may 
be. If the spirit of the educational pioneer 
were God, how bitterly would He complain, 
“Surely this people honoreth me with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from me!” 
This unwillingness to accept the practical 
implications of principles which we are fain 
to use as shibboleths among the profession- 
ally elect is the fatal defect of our curricu- 
lum in English. Teachers of English have 
come to expect a languorous, perfunctory 
response to their demands for the weekly 
“theme,” and any device which may be hit 
upon by the enterprising instructor to rouse 
the young momentarily from their apathy 
is regarded as a notable achievement. The 
difficulty lies not so much in a general bank- 
ruptcy of ideas as in the lack of drive, or 
morale, which is produced only by a vivid 
apprehension of the thrilling perils of mod- 
ern life. No defense for the maintenance of 


this fool’s paradise in behalf of modern 
youth is to be found in the specious subter- 
fuge that adolescents are incapable of deal- 
ing with the problems of adult society. 
Young people live and move and have their 
being in a social environment conditioned 
and peopled by adults; achieving in the 
learner an understanding of that society 
is the chief business of education. A direct 
and honest appeal to the sensitized minds 
of the youth, who characteristically com- 
bine an obdurate insistence upon realism 
with an undiscourageable idealism, will yield 
dividends unknown to a philosophy of teach- 
ing which relies upon the illusory stimula- 
tions of sporadic classroom devices. 
Focusing the attention of pupils in com- 
position classes upon the disturbing prob- 
lems of contemporary life is a fundamental 
social obligation; but it is also a key to the 


‘deeper and more eager interests of youth. 


One of the most tragic aspects of this topsy- 
turvy economy of adult life is its gross be- 
trayal of the purest faiths of the young. 
How transparent is the hypocrisy that would 
have the new generation believe this is a 
just and merciful world! The disillusion- 
ment of the adolescent when he beholds the 
actual state of affairs as distinguished from 
the ideal world fashioned by the textbooks 
is an experience so bitter that often he thinks 
of little else, however unable he may be to 
interpret the devastating revelations of real 
life. Only through an ingenuous presenta- 
tion of the facts can the teacher arouse the 
enthusiasm that will produce a genuine re- 
lease of pupil energy. There, and there alone, 
lies the road to a restored vitality in composi- 
tion teaching. Spontaneity of expression— 
the ultimate criterion of success in composi- 
tion teaching—thrives, not in a wilderness of 
platitudes or an environment of hypocrisy, 
but under the stimulus of information con- 
cerning the crucial issues of modern life, 
and in the interchange of ideas proved viable 
under the stresses of controversy. Under 
such conditions the art of teaching consists 
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in the intellectual and emotional discipline 
of the expulsive energies of childhood, 
rather than in the labored evocation of con- 
ventional sentiments. 

The evolution of a suitable technique for 
this program of escape from the vapid 
themes now dominant in pupils’ composi- 
tions depends, then, first of all upon a re- 
pudiation of the principle of evasion inher- 
ent in the existing educational order. It will 
require further a reorganization of the pro- 
gram in English that will facilitate synthe- 
sis of the physical and social-science ma- 
terials and an interpretation of the data in 
terms of human needs. Committees, clubs, 
forums, school newspaper staffs, debating 
teams, student councils, and other student 
groups, none of which should be extracur- 
ricular, because they are the heart of the 
curriculum, will practise the expressional ac- 
tivities—functional centers, if you wish— 
as they are described in the scientific litera- 
ture dealing with the curriculum in composi- 
tion. The units will be all the important sub- 
jects, social, political, economic, religious, 
scientific, which receive attention in the 
newspapers, magazines, and the public fo- 
rums. Genuine communication, both oral 
and written, will be closely associated with 
abundant reading. When was literature, both 
contemporary and classic, more burdened 
with significance for life? And above all, 
granted a basic scheme in which the teacher 


plays the important part, there will be the 
widest freedom and informality. It will be 
an English curriculum that will permit, nay 
compel, the youth to think—and to live. 
Whether such a program as is here advo- 
cated is visionary or not, there can certainly 
be no justification for the procedure cur- 
rent in the majority of American schools 
today. Honesty demands that those who are 
responsible for these practices abolish them 
forthwith or confess that their objective is 
the systematic deception of childhood con- 
cerning the world in which it grows. The 
curriculum in English as in the other sub- 
jects should command the respect of our 
pupils after they have been graduated and 
have “been somewhere.” The school cannot 
hope to rival in intensity the chastening ex- 
periences of the arena in which the later 
struggle is to take place, partly because 
teachers as a class have lived the sheltered 
life and have avoided the sectors where the 
fighting has been hottest, and partly because 
they have acquiesced in things as they are; 
but it can dedicate itself without reserve to 
the dissemination of real facts and the frank 
and open discussion of those facts in lan- 
guage that pupils understand. So may we 
aim at the nurturing of a generation of think- 
ing citizens ; so may we seek to rescue Amer- 
ica from the charlatanry of political con- 
ventions, the fatuous chatter of demagogues, 
and the sinister soporific of radio jazz. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 
Harrison H. Van Cott 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Van Cott, supervisor of junior high schools, New York State Department 


of Education, is instilling his clear conception of the function Ci secondary education in the 
g 


junior high schools under his supervision. “The criterion for j 


ing the value of the school 
F. E. L. 


of tomorrow will be the extent to which it creates a desire for growth.” 


= secondary school of yesterday was a 
college preparatory institution which 
gathered in as many eighth-grade promotees 
as chose to come, and eliminated most of 
them before the end of the senior year by 
giving them all the same doses of factual 
materials, according to the dictates of higher 
institutions which were supposed to receive 
twelfth-grade graduates, many of whom 
never came. 

Preparation for life was not an objective 
of the secondary school of yesterday, except 
as it helped a few to enter higher institutions 
by virtue of passing final examinations on 
factual materials, and enabled them to jump 
an entrance hurdle. But what of the ma- 
jority who fell by the way before graduation 
time and who decided that the better place 
to get an education for life was out in real 
life even though they were too immature to 
reap its benefits? 

In the secondary school of yesterday, 
there was one course, one teaching pro- 
cedure, one routine, a formal method of class 
recitation, and one method of promotion for 
every one, although many types of desires, 
capacities, abilities, and needs were repre- 
sented by the pupils. 

The secondary school of today is an 
emerging school which is on its way in de- 
veloping a plan of education for life, but 
which has not arrived, except in spots. It 
cannot arrive until a new conception of what 
education means takes hold of the minds of 
administrators and teachers. The brightest 
spots in American secondary education are 
where teachers and principals, supervisors 
and superintendents have caught a vision of 
their opportunities to help pupils prepare 
themselves for actually living more effi- 


ciently, according to their individual capaci- 
ties, abilities, and probable future needs. 

The junior-high-school program, admin- 
istered and taught by the younger generation 
of principals and teachers, is showing the 
way in the development of individual abili- 
ties for living among men, as members of 
society, as doers and thinkers and believers. 
It is true, also that the elementary school is 
doing much to make school life real life. 
If four-year high schools would endeavor to 
make their programs prepare pupils for real 
living in society as well as the elementary 
school does, then surely there would be cause 
for extolling the present-day secondary- 
school program as a preparation for life. 

In the course of the next two generations 
the secondary school will come into its own 
and will fulfill the expectations of the fore- 
most, thoughtful educators of yesterday and 
today who are being discredited in some 
quarters as being radical, visionary, and im- 
practical. 

Except for those pupils who are going to 
college, the secondary schools might do a 
great deal better by fitting their pupils for 
life and by bringing more of life into their 
programs. It is very probable that offerings 
might be improved for the sake of the col- 
lege preparatory pupils if colleges would 
give more credit to values than to pass 
marks. 

Tomorrow, college preparatory courses 
will not be given so freely in every small 
high school to the exclusion of other courses, 
but will be given in the large schools only, 
but within reach of all. Tomorrow practical 
arts, fine arts, business, and general courses 
will predominate in the majority of second- 
ary schools. 
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Tomorrow many present small four-year 
high schools will carry pupils through the 
ninth or tenth years only. Tomorrow home 
and community projects will be tied up with 
school programs more closely than now and 
will count towards graduation. Tomorrow 
administrators and teachers will understand 
the natures and needs of children and youth 
better than today and will teach them first, 
and subject matter second. 

Tomorrow the purposes of secondary edu- 
cation will be closely correlated with the liv- 
ing processes of men as individual and col- 
lective units in the social whole. 

Tomorrow schools and teachers will be 
judged, not on the basis of percentages of 
successful examination candidates, but upon 
their abilities to give to society young poten- 
tial citizens, capable of and eager for some 
type of service to society. 

Tomorrow schools will be organized and 
administered and supervised for the para- 
mount reason of preparing children for serv- 
ice to society according to their several abil- 
ities and all other reasons for the various 
procedures will be secondary considerations. 

Tomorrow the instruction given in sec- 
ondary schools will be not for training the 
memory, but for the purpose of setting situ- 
ations wherein each pupil may feel, think, 
act, and grow according to his desires and 
abilities into an ever more useful and ap- 
preciative social unit. 

Tomorrow the secondary school will be 
different from the secondary school of yes- 
terday and today, in that it will recognize 
the varying latent talents within its pupils, 
will encourage their development by many 
channels of endeavor, and will stabilize 
youth in its efforts to grasp life as it really 
is for the masses, and not as it seems to be. 
The criterion for judging the value of the 
school of tomorrow will be the extent to 
which it creates a desire for growth and 
supplies means for that growth. 

One afternoon, not many years ago, a girl 
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of fifteen years of age came into my office 
and said, “Mr. Van Cott, I have come to 
ask that which you probably will not grant. 
I have never passed my elementary-school 
examinations because I have been sick so 
frequently for the last few years that I have 
not attended regularly, and now that I am 
better I do not want to go back to ele- 
mentary school. I love to draw and I won- 
der if you will let me take some of the art 
courses which are given here in the high 
school.” Having heard of the girl’s latent tal- 
ent and knowing her earnest desire for such 
work, the request was granted without hes- 
itation. In due course of time she was regu- 
larly enrolled in the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, was teaching classes 
in that institution, and after finishing her 
course was working for one of the largest 
New York City newspapers. A rule of the 
high school had been broken but the girl 
was helped to grow in creative-art power 
and so her education was increased. School 
meant much for her because it had supplied 
a happy situation for her growth among 
members of her own social group. 

There are two types of education com- 
monly referred to, one as that type which 
has to do with the development of skills 
and the acquiring of factual knowledge, and 
the other type which has as a chief objec- 
tive the building of attitudes. 

In a high school in the southern part of 
New York State a new president of the 
students’ organization was to be elected by 
vote of the student body in the regular 
morning assembly period. Burley B. was 
elected. He was one of the poorest in the 
school for scholastic achievement and one 
of the most troublesome to the faculty. He 
was nevertheless popular with his fellows 
which made his election possible. About a 
year after the election the writer talked with 
the principal and was told that Burley B. was 
one of the best student presidents the school 
ever had and was himself a fine example of 
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what a school citizen should be. His attitude 
was changed completely towards his school 
when his fellows placed their confidence in 
him, his principal sanctioned their choice, 
and he was playing a part in his school. Bet- 
ter than power of memory or deftness of 
hand is an eagerness to render service to 
one’s fellows. 

It has been said that learning should be 
self-initiated. In the early nineties a high- 
school boy in a small village high school 
used to bring to school several small green 
snakes in his hat. The teacher generally ex- 
pressed fear and made him take them from 
school. Then he would have to dissect a 
grasshopper in his biology class because the 
syllabus and the teacher said it had to be 
done. What an opportunity was lost to capi- 
talize the boy’s interest in green snakes for 
his own biology work, and to help him learn 
about snakes if he wanted to. The chances 
are that much more learning would have re- 
sulted for the boy and better teaching meth- 
ods would have been accredited to the 
teacher if he had been allowed to study the 
snakes which interested him. 

Edward Austin Sheldon, a rare educator 
for the time in which he lived, writes in his 
autobiography’ as follows: 


I realize that I have grown away from many 
things that I now condemn. In no one direction is 
this so evident to me as in the matter of disci- 
pline. My tendency was to restrain the activities 
and impulses of children, while now I would en- 
courage and cultivate them by giving them proper 
direction. My influence was then towards repres- 
sion, but now I would give the greatest liberty 
possible. Repression tends to stultify and deaden 
the activities of the soul; freedom tends to give 
growth and vigor. That work is of most value to 
the pupil which is voluntary, which is done with- 
out restraint or compulsion. That teacher who 
has to resort to forceful methods to secure order 
or study is of very little value. The best work 
is done where there is a warm, sympathetic rela- 
tion between teacher and pupils. The children are 


1 Autobiography of Edward Austin Sheldon (New York: 
Ives-Butler Company, 1911), p. 113. 


drawn into right doing, not driven. There is a 
vast difference in the value of the two processes, 

I visited a classroom not long ago and al- 
most as soon as I entered the teacher said, 
“Close your books now, children, and we 
will have a review.” Questions on factual 
materials were rapidly fired by the teacher 
and a small portion of the class answered 
glibly according to their varying powers of 
memory, but the larger portion of the class 
kept quiet, twiddled their fingers, looked out 
of the windows, or sat patiently because a 
visitor was present. Such was the precedure 
until the bell rang and the class hastened 
from the room. 

I visited another classroom, took a seat 
in the rear of the room, unnoticed by the 
teacher except for a nod of greeting, and 
entirely unnoticed by the pupils. Not a word 
was being said. The teacher’s voice was not 
in the way. The pupils were busy. The 
teacher was near one girl’s desk and was 
helping her with her problem. Soon she 
passed to another and then another as hands 
were raised. Pupils passed now and then to 
the book shelf and chose a book for ref- 
erence. They were not all doing the same 
thing. They were at different places in their 
unit assignment. Towards the end of the 
period the teacher drew the attention of the 
group to possible difficulties that they all 
might have in their further study and sug- 
gested that on the following day they would 
talk over the results of their study upon the 
unit assigned for that particular two-week 
period which was in progress. Soon the bell 
rang and the teacher had to suggest to sev- 
eral of the pupils to hasten or be tardy to 
their next class. 

What a difference in these two situations. 
A memory drill for the few as contrasted 
with a learning situation for all, a formal 
cold atmosphere as contrasted with an in- 
formal sympathetic atmosphere, pupil in- 
difference as contrasted with pupil interest, 
the satisfaction of a few pupils as contrasted 
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with the eagerness of all, a drill master eager 
to make a good impression upon a visitor 
as contrasted with a teacher concerned pri- 
marily with the growth of each one of her 
pupils. The school working by the new creed 
will contain classrooms of the second type, 
the kind of classroom situation that Dr. Shel- 
don advocated. 

A new secondary-school creed, in the form 
of nine theses, has been formulated and pro- 
posed for adoption by the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of New York State. 
George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner 
for secondary education in New York State, 
has done much to encourage the principals in 
the formulation of such a creed. 

The theses and explanatory sentences are 
quoted : 


Thesis 1. Secondary schools should provide edu- 
cation adapted to the needs of all boys and 
girls approximately between the ages of 12 and 
18. 

Secondary schools include such organizations 
as the junior high school, senior high school, tra- 
ditional four-year high school, technical school, 
trade school, continuation school, evening high 
school, commercial high school. Thus there are 
included within the term “secondary school” all 
phases of training appropriate to boys and girls of 
the ages mentioned in the thesis. Ultimately 
this statement may have to be expanded to in- 
clude the junior colleges. 


Thesis 2. Subject matter taught in secondary 
schools should be determined by the needs of 
society and by individual abilities and interests. 


This thesis will be satisfied only when small 
high schools are consolidated or when those 
phases of work which cannot be handled in small 
high schools are cared for through other types 
of organization. 


Thesis 3. Any given unit of subject matter varies 
in its value to different pupils because of dif- 
fering abilities and interests. 

“Unit” as used in this thesis may apply to a 
single subject or to a topic. To the pupil who has 
difficulty with algebra and who neither likes it 
nor sees in it any worth, either immediate or 
ultimate, it has much less value than to the pupil 
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who can do the work, who enjoys it, and who 
sees its value to later work. 


Thesis. 4. No secondary-school subject can be 
classified as intrinsically disciplinary, cultural, 
or vocational. Each subject has any one or 
all of these values as it functions in the life 
of the individual boy or girl. 

Traditionally we have been too prone to classi- 
fy every subject under one of these three head- 
ings. To show that this is impossible and absurd 
we may mention music. To those pupils who are 
broadened in their interests and appreciations it 
is cultural; to those who expect to earn their 
living by means of music it is vocational; to those 
who learn in orchestra or in chorus to work with 
their fellows it is disciplinary. A subject which is 
taken for no other reason than to obtain credit 
for a diploma or for college entrance and yields 
no other result may not yield any of the three 
values. 


Thesis 5. Irrespective of the pupil’s length of stay 
in school, the subject matter should be so 
planned that he will recognize its value. 


If this is done those pupils who are obliged to 
leave before finishing high school will have re- 
ceived training of profit to them. Furthermore, 
interest will be better maintained and more pupils 
will continue through the whole period of the 
secondary school. If this thesis could be realized, 
the subject matter taught would have greater 
educational worth. 


Thesis 6. The purpose of differentiated curricu- 
lums should not be to provide for different 
ability levels. Different curriculums should pro- 
vide for different interests; there will be sev- 
eral levels of ability in each curriculum. 


Every curriculum should have a functional 
value. Traditionally certain curriculums have been 
used for different abilities. This thesis maintains 
that this practice is not justified. No one high- 
school curriculum should exist for a particular 
ability level. For example, the commercial curricu- 
lum is not for pupils who are dull; the academic 
curriculum should not be limited to the bright. In 
actual fact, experimentation shows that we may 
have all ability levels within any curriculum. The 
same principle applies to single subjects as well 
as to curricula. Such an organization need not 
result in a rigid classification of pupils but opens 
up possibilities of adjustment to individual needs. 


Thesis 7. Except for the minimum requirements 
set up by the State, the responsibility for the 
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secondary-school curricula rests with the local 
community. These curricula should be deter- 
mined by each locality in terms of size of school, 
the fundamental arts and interests of the com- 
munity, and the adolescent groups whose needs 
are to be served. 


This thesis should not be confused with State 
requirements for Regents high-school diplomas. 
It should be recognized that other diplomas based 
upon other requirements are possible. It is an 
attempt to make a concrete application of the 
principle involved in preceding theses. 


Thesis 8. A uniform standard of attainment for 
all secondary-school boys and girls cannot be 
maintained. Standards should be determined 
for each individual on the basis of his abilities 
and interests within the limits of social value. 


If we admit that secondary schools are for 
all boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 18 
and if we agree that at any age they differ 
markedly from each other, this thesis follows as 
a matter of course. Recognition of these differ- 
ences carries with it an obligation to give adequate 
guidance. 


Thesis 9. Every pupil completing a secondary- 
school curriculum adapted to his needs should 
receive a diploma. This diploma should specify 
the nature and quality of the work completed. 


This means that every pupil who has completed 
a curriculum in which he is interested and has 
performed successfully on a level commensurate 
with his ability should receive recognition in the 
form of a diploma which would specify what he 
has done. It may be pointed out that diplomas 
are not, today, of equal worth. If the high school 
is to function as contemplated in these theses, 
diplomas cannot be made to represent a uniform 
quantity and quality of work. 


When secondary-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators appreciate the part that school 
life should play in preparing boys and girls 
to live, when the psychology of adolescent 
learning is better understood and applied 
in the classroom than it is today, then will 
the new creed for secondary education, of 
which Dr. Sheldon and a few others 
dreamed in the past and which is expressed 
in the proposed theses quoted above deter- 
mine secondary-school practices. This will 
take time. In the progressive schools of to- 
day and tomorrow this creed will be fol- 
lowed because it will motivate a program 
which will give inspiration, encouragement, 
and help to young people for living happy 
and efficient lives of service to their fellows. 


THE HOMEROOM AS A SOCIALIZING AGENCY 
M. F. 


Eprtor’s Note: This article is in the series dealing with the “solution of problems by con- 


certed action” bei 
rence, Kansas. 


HE homeroom program in Lawrence is 
Tan outgrowth of long experience and 
concerted effort on the part of the faculty, 
the first attempt at the production of a 
manual being made in 1923. Since that time 
the staff has engaged in extensive reading of 
current literature about the homeroom and 
has begun complete revision of the objec- 
tives and activities of our organization. 
They have learned from their experiences 
with children what constitutes effective 
homeroom practice. Consequently it is now 


ng edited by Earle Rugg. Mr. Hyde is principal of the Junior High at Law- 


F. E. L. 


an integral part of the curriculum and is 
scheduled within the school day. Teachers 
who have homerooms are given credit on 
the teaching load. In other words, if a 
teacher does not have such a section she 
takes an additional class. This provision is 
made because we have discovered that the 
homeroom involves as much work, skillful 
pupil management, and constant planning 
and effort as a class. 

Opinions and practices in regard to choos- 
ing the personnel of the homeroom group 
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varies considerably. The writer does not ad- 
vocate that every school adopt our particular 
plan. It is possible that a senior high school 
might prefer different criteria for selecting 
homeroom membership. It is also conceiv- 
able that another junior high school in a 
different community might find some other 
plan more effective. The point is that we 
believe that the type of organization pre- 
sented herein is best in our particular situa- 
tion: (1) The children in any one homeroom 
all belong to the same grade in school, con- 
sist of approximately the same number of 
boys and girls, and are otherwise a hetero- 
geneous grouping within the grade; (2) the 
maximum number of children in a home- 
room is placed at thirty-five; (3) the chil- 
dren remain in the same group with the 
same teacher throughout the three-year 
period, To illustrate how this plan works: 
the two hundred and three children in the 
present seventh-grade class are divided into 
six sections with thirty-three or thirty-four 
children in each. This class is almost equal- 
ly divided so far as sex is concerned so that 
the problem of getting an equal number of 
boys and girls is a simple one. The Negro 
children of this group are so distributed 
that each room has either four or five. Each 
of these six groups has been assigned to 
a faculty sponsor who will continue to be 
their adviser for three years unless she 
leaves the school system. 

This plan has one definite disadvantage 
which our scheme of organization will not 
permit us to remedy. The assignment of 
children to class sections is on as nearly a 
homogeneous basis as we can make it. In 
those schools where both the class and the 
homeroom sectioning are either homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous, it is possible for the 
homeroom teacher to have her group for 
one period of classroom instruction. For 
instance, Miss X, who has a homeroom 
section for three years, might have the same 
group of children throughout their three 


years of English. This would enable her to 
become much better acquainted with the 
children than is possible under our plan, 
where it may happen that a child passes 
through his junior-high-school career with- 
out ever having his homeroom sponsor as a 
classroom teacher. While we believe that 
this is a weakness in our plan, the other 
type of organization has one danger which 
may offset its advantages. For instance, the 
new teacher who comes into the system 
without a vision of the possibilities of the 
homeroom may convert her section into a 
study period or make it a continuation of 
the instructional session in her particular 
subject. Under our plan of organization 
this sort of situation cannot prevail. The 
homeroom group comes to her as a distinct 
unit of the school system and the period set 
aside for that particular purpose cannot be 
utilized for any other. As a result the teach= 
er assumes the responsibility of developing 
a functioning homeroom unit. 

There are some advantages for the type 
of homeroom organization which we have 
developed that overcome this one weakness. 
Our own experience has led us to believe 
that the grouping of junior-high-school 
children homogeneously for purposes of 
classroom instruction is desirable. It follows, 
therefore, that the homeroom group must 
be a homogeneous one or we must ignore 
the class sectioning and find some new basis 
for selecting the personnel of the homeroom. 
We have put the homeroom in our school 
upon a heterogeneous basis because we 
believe that it should represent a cross sec- 
tion of the entire school grade. The social 
activity of the homeroom makes it necessary 
that it be a representative organization if 
children are to be trained adequately for 
participation in social activities. In other 
words, this pupil participation must be in 
a social setting and not in an artificial one 
if children are to learn the art of function- 
ing as a social unit. We sometimes hear the 
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objection that a heterogeneous group pro- 
vides opportunity in leadership for only 
those who have initiative and special ability. 
Our experience has proved that this is not 
true. The elective offices of the homeroom 
are as follows: president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and student-council 
representative. Some sections elect other 
officers. All of these are selected for one 
semester only. Other opportunities for 
leadership are provided as follows: a repor- 
ter for the school paper and captains for 
the boys’ basketball team, girls’ volley-ball 
team, boys’ track team, and girls’ track team. 
These several captains select and lead the 
teams which represent their respective 
homerooms in the intramural contests. 
There are other minor offices and appointive 
committees which call for pupil participa- 
tion. For instance, every child is given an 
opportunity during the year to serve on the 
program committee and in most cases as 
chairman of such. It is true that some chil- 
dren are never given an opportunity at the 
more important offices. These children, how- 
ever, are equipped by nature to be followers 
rather than leaders. On the other hand, it 
frequently happens that the colored boy who 
is not outstanding in scholastic achievement 
may be selected as captain of the basketball 
team because he excels in that particular 
activity. It is, therefore, evident that our 
organization provides opportunity for mini- 
mizing the child’s defects and for playing 
up his strong points. Any child who has 
achieved the power of group coéperation 
shares in the possibility of being selected 
for such responsibilities as he is capable of 
fulfilling. 

The most important single factor in effec- 
tive homeroom administration is the adviser, 
the sponsorship being an integral part of the 
school job and in no sense an added duty. 
At one extreme we have the type of teacher 
who completely dominates the situation, 
thereby making the organization function 
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in a mechanical sort of way with elected 
officers merely carrying out her instructions. 
Since children get neither pleasure nor profit 
from such a situation it would be preferable 
to devote the time to a curricular subject. 
At the other extreme we have the type of 
teacher who falls into the background and 
allows chaos and confusion to reign. The 
result is an objectionable pupil morale which 
carries over into all school situations. The 
first step in setting up an effective home- 
room organization is to inspire teachers with 
a conscious desire to share in the spon- 
taneous life of the pupils. In the ideal situa- 
tion we have the teacher in the background 
giving assistance, guidance, and supervision 
discreetly, but always there. She becomes 
one to whom children turn for counsel and 
direction when the occasion demands it. 
Care must be taken that the homeroom does 
not become so fully curricularized and teach- 
er dominated that pupils fail to share in that 
responsibility which develops initiative and 
leadership. 

This leads us to the consideration of the 
other crucial factor in homeroom adminis- 
tration; namely, the program of activities. 
This item must be clearly defined by the 
administrator and his staff before an attempt 
to install a homeroom organization. The 
daily period of five or ten minutes in which 
we have a mechanical roll-call type of meet- 
ing is not a homeroom. “However effective 
this meeting may be as an administrative 
device, it has no social value and does not 
lead to any concerted action from teachers 
and pupils in the solution of social problems. 
The other type of extreme is illustrated by 
a school which has a fifteen-minute period 
daily, but in which teachers have neither 
objectives nor suggested activities to guide 
them. This method has none of the charac- 
teristics of an efficient homeroom organiza- 
tion. Whether such a device assumes a 
social value depends upon the vision and 
initiative of the individual teacher. Even 
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under the most skillful adviser such a home- 
room fails to reach its highest possibilities 
because no provision is made for those co- 
dperative enterprises mentioned previously, 
and in which all homeroom sections should 
engage. Furthermore, much of the attempt 
to build up pupil morale results in lost mo- 
tion when pupils come in contact with those 
from less effective homerooms. A planned 
program of activities, which is essential for 
a homeroom organization, has the following 
characteristics: (1) It states a set of clearly 
defined general objectives as well as specific 
aims for each semester, and suggests activi- 
ties pointing out desirable outcomes as a 
means of codrdinating and unifying the ef- 
forts of the administrative group in a given 
grade and for the entire school; (2) it pro- 
vides for different and progressive activities 
for successive semesters of the pupil’s prog- 
ress through school; (3) it provides for the 
observance of holidays and memorials and 
includes a bibliography on available material 
so as to economize energy on the part of the 
teacher; (4) it does not require the home- 
room to follow an outline of suggested ac- 
tivities rigidly, but allows freedom to pur- 
sue the line of most value to the particular 
group; (5) the effective adviser is hampered 
by adhering to a strict plan only in such 
routine duties as aid in efficient adminis- 
tration, the definite outline of activities 
having most value for the inexperienced or 
less efficient adviser; (6) it provides a con- 
tact with the central administration of 
the school through representation in stu- 
dent codperative affairs, in the promotion 
of school activities, ticket sales, intramural 
sports, and such other contests as find their 
natural course through a small unit. It is 
the agency for connecting the pupil directly 
with the developmental life of the school 
which runs concurrently with the academic 
activities. In all of these activities pupil par- 
ticipation is assumed. 

The principles discussed in the preceding 
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paragraph may be illustrated by some brief 
extracts from the Home Room Manual. The 
specific aims, as given for the seventh grade, 
are: (1) to assist pupils in adjusting them- 
selves to junior-high-school life; (2) to de- 
velop a homeroom and junior-high-school 
loyalty that will replace grade school “lines 
of demarcation”; (3) to initiate the rudi- 
ments of self-government and develop 
habitual parliamentary practices; (4) to 
guide in preparation for the eighth grade. As 
a means of attaining these objectives, one of 
the units of study is briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: 

I. Adjustment of pupils to the new school 

1. Information about the buildings, 
regulations in regard to administra- 
tion, etc. 

2. Regulations in regard to attendance, 
concerning the details of permits and 
excuses and health regulations 

3. Explanation of the system of grading 
and factors which are taken into con- 
sideration in making up grades 

4. The meaning of school spirit and 
loyalty 

5. The seventh-grade program of 
studies as contrasted with the work 
of the traditional seventh grade 

6. Learn the school songs, yells, oath, 
etc. 

7. Learn the flag salute, America’s 
Creed, Star Spangled Banner, and 
flag ethics 

8. Study the constitution of the student 
council and become familiar with 
significant rules and by-laws 

9. Study the honor-point bulletin and 
become familiar with its major pro- 
visions 

10. Study the program of activities of 
the junior high school and become 
familiar with the conditions under 
which a pupil may participate 

In conclusion, the writer has attempted to 

portray the homeroom organization as it 
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exists in a junior high school of 715 pupils. 
It has been assumed throughout this discus- 
sion that the major functions of the home- 
room are: (1) to establish the teacher-pupil 
relationship implied in the story of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and Garfield 
on the other; (2) to provide every pupil 
with an opportunity to participate in the 
solution of such social problems as arise 
when large numbers of children are associa- 
ted together. Administrative expediency, 
while essential in a large school, is of sec- 
ondary importance. A school which would 
realize these ends will provide a unit in 
which the following characteristics pre- 
dominate: (1) a representative cross sec- 


tion of a given grade with a unit small 
enough to provide intimate relationships 
among pupils and between teacher and 
pupils; (2) clearly defined objectives and 
a definite plan of activity, but not so forma- 
lized as to thwart pupil initiative; (3) a 
faculty sponsor always on the job and ever 
alert, but who so administers the activities 
that her presence tends to become unneces- 
sary; (4) a laboratory of action which re- 
énforces the definitions of personal and 
social virtues by inspiring pupils to perform 
services for the school community; (5) an 
effective device whereby pupils are initiated 
into intelligent and coéperative participation 
in school ideals and activities. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 


M. AuGUSTINE 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Augustine has found a ready response to any suggestions for creative dra- 
matics in Montclair, New Jersey. Town planning is a worthy topic of study in any cmgeatty 


me was a time when dramatics in high 
school meant little more than the selection 
and presentation of a senior play. The seiec- 
tion of the play was usually made by mem- 
bers of the faculty and a group of so-called 
“best actors’ was chosen from the class to 
exhibit such skill as the mastery of lines, 
postures, gestures, and stage effects could 
produce in a given length of time. 

To many, interested in the benefits and 
progress of dramatics, this procedure 
seemed lacking in educational value, for 
drama, like any other art, is primarily in- 
terpretation. Merely drilling a group of boys 
and girls to exhibit themselves is fraught 
with disastrous consequences. On the other 
hand, drilling the same group to interpret 
human character has been called the awak- 
ening of “life processes.” 

However, an increasing interest in the 
drama has manifested itself throughout so- 
ciety in general. While many have been pes- 


simistic in their outlook and have predicted 
the passing of the legitimate stage, others 
have rallied to the cause and have set about 
to stimulate an interest in drama as an art 
and not a commercial enterprise. 

Assuredly the situation has offered a tre- 
mendous challenge to those concerned with 
dramatics in the educational field. Since im- 
provements are made through the process 
of education, the schools must endeavor to 
guide the interest in the drama along the 
proper channels. 

Thus high-school dramatics must mean 
education and not exhibition. They should 
offer a wholesome outlet for creative initia- 
tive. The interpretation and appreciation of 
good plays should lead to a finer understand- 
ing of human nature. 

The trend of dramatics in Montclair High 
School has been more or less typical of the 
trend in many other high schools. In former 
years, the emphasis was placed upon the 
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presentation of such plays as Barrie’s “Qual- 
ity Street,” Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” Tarkington’s “Clarence,” etc. 
Bits of Shakespeare were also given in con- 
nection with the English classes. 

As our club grew we gave groups of one- 
act plays which afforded more opportunity 
for student activity. Beside the usual officers, 
the club was divided into groups of ten stu- 
dents. Each group had its student coach, 
stage manager, and property man. These 
groups held their meetings in a large room 
where it was possible to have several plays 
under consideration at one time. 

In the last five years, the idea of creative 
dramatics has been steadily growing. To 
what extent pupils should use their original 
plays has been a matter of conjecture with 
many people. Undoubtedly there needs to 
be much guidance on the director’s part to 
keep the pupil’s standards from slipping into 
mediocrity. 

In this way the Dramatic Club combined 
with the Glee Club to produce an operetta 
which was called “Priscilla.” The plot was 
suggested by O. Henry’s “The Third In- 
gredient,” a story studied in the English 
classes. The words and music were written 
by members of the faculty, but much of the 
actual production was handled by the stu- 
dents. They planned the scenery with the 
art teacher and built it under the direction 
of the manual-training instructor. The cos- 
tuming was taken care of by the clothing 
classes and in many instances the students 
planned the costumes. The business of the 
production was handled by an organization 
called the “bursar’s staff.” 

In a similar manner the club gave the 
“Ivory Door” by Milne. One distinctive fea- 
ture of our procedure in giving this play 
was that we had two casts give the play 
thus affording opportunity for more stu- 
dents to take part in some way. 

We find in Montclair that the response 
to any suggestion along the line of creative 
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dramatics is most gratifying. For example, 
an original scenario was written by the stu- 
dents. It was a travesty on school life and 
was called “She Stoops to Crank’er.” We 
succeeded in producing a humorous eight 
hundred feet of film. It was our first attempt 
at a motion picture and while it might have 
been lacking in cultural value, the experi- 
ence in screen acting and camera technique 
was educational. 

Carrying the idea of moving pictures one 
step forward, our plan this year is to do 
something that would give the students 
something beside motion-picture education. 
Our idea has been to correlate civic study 
with dramatics and film a picture which 
would use this study as a basic plot. One 
might question the value of movies as a proj- 
ect on the ground that the mental gymnas- 
tics of learning lines is missing, but we feel 
that that is a point in its favor; namely, 
that the histrionic value is maintained with- 
out the drudgery of learning lines. This in- 
direct method of teaching civic problems is, 
I feel, of great value, for the interest of the 
student is capitalized. His own original re- 
search leads him into fields which would 
never be found in textbooks. 

Due to the fact that there is so much dis- 
cussion in the town concerning town plan- 
ning, it was decided that that would make 
a good plot for a motion picture. A play- 
wrighting committee was appointed and im- 
mediately got under way. Several books on 
scenario writing were obtained from the 
town library. After careful study of these, 
a number of scenarios were submitted. The 
following is an example. It has not been 
corrected or changed by the director. 


PETER PLANS PODUNK 
Cuartes B. JENKINS 
(Assisted by Nancy Jenkins) 
CHARACTERS 
PETER PERKINS: Good looking but not handsome 


SILAS PERKINS: Father of Peter, owner of gen- 
eral store, and mayor of Podunk 
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TAD BROWN: Tall, dark, good-looking youth 

JOHN D. BROWN: Father of Tad and president 
of the First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Podunk 

RITA VAN RIPER: Sophisticated young girl 

VINCENT VAN RIPER: Retired bridge builder who 
lives near Podunk because he likes “genuine coun- 
try people” 

ANN DRISCOLL: Young girl just out of high school 
starting to keep house for her widowed father 

ALFRED DRISCOLL: Government weather-bureau 
man 

TIMOTHY TOMPKINS: Member of Podunk Town 
Council 

HAROLD HIGGINS: 
Council 

MRS. PERKINS, MRS. VAN RIPER, and MRS. BROWN: 
Also residents of Podunk and students of Law- 
rence University 


Member of Podunk Town 


Scene I 


General View of Podunk 10 seconds 

Title—“Podunk—a small town of about fifty souls 
situated 150 miles from nowhere in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains.” 


Scene II 


Podunk Railroad station 50 seconds 

Crowd gathered to see the last train out of Podunk 
is milling around. 

Title—“Podunk is the last station on a branch line 
that is being abandoned by the railroad” 

Still the crowd. One hick says to another— 

Title—“Wall, thar’s the last train out of Podunk. 
I allus sed them thar iron hawses wouldn't last.” 

Street side of station. Peter is being seen off for 
Lawrence University by his mother, father, and 
Ann. Rita is seated in a shiny roadster parked at 
the curb. Tad dashes across street and passing 
Peter slaps him on the back. Peter says, 

Title—“Hello, Tad, I thought you were going by 
car!” 

As Tad climbs into car he calls back, 

Title—“I am. So’s Rita. See you at college.” 

Train whistles and Peter rushes around corner of 
station waving his suitcase. Train and car pull 
out together and vanish in the distance. 


Scene III 


Lawrence University 1 minute 

Title—“Five hours, three magazines, and a box of 
chocolates, later—Lawrence University” 

Train pulls into station. Crowd of college youths 
get off train. Camera picks up Peter on the plat- 
form. He walks the few blocks to the college. 
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Notices car parking before college building and 
recognizes Tad and Rita. He hails them enthusi- 
astically but they fail to return his greeting and 
enter building as he rushes up. 


Scene IV 


Lawrence University 

Title—“Four Years Later” 

Graduation in amphitheater. In audience can be 
seen Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Van Riper. Also sitting with 
the Perkins are Ann Driscoll and her father. 
Tad and Rita receive their diplomas and the ex- 
pressions of their respective parents show their 
pride. Peter is given his and the president makes 
a short speech ending... 

Title—“. . . and as a result Lawrence University 
is proud to present to Peter Perkins this diploma 
summa cum laude for his brilliant work in city 
planning. 

Silas and Mrs. Perkins inform every one sitting 
near them that Peter is their son. 


2 minutes 


Scene V 


Podunk 2 minutes 

Transcontinental bus draws into bus stop. Peter, 
his mother, father, Ann, and her father get off. 
They walk away. Ann enthusiastically points 
out new superhighway, new traffic light, and 
hick cop making traffic jam. Peter buys and looks 
at newspaper. Shows paper to Silas tapping it 
questioningly. 

Title—“PODUNK PLANT POSSIBILITY 
PENDING ASHLAND MOTORS MAY LO- 
CATE HERE 
According to an interview granted to a repre- 
sentative of this paper the proposed railroad- 
less plant of the Ashland Motors Company 
may be located in Podunk. When interviewed, 
Mr. Hudson, president of the company, said, 
“On account of the depression and the 15 
per cent rise in railroad freight rates we are 
seriously thinking of building a plant not de- 
pendent on the railroads. I will not conceal 
from you the fact that Podunk is one of sev- 
eral considered locations.” 

Silas sticks his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
rocks on his heels, and nods to his son that it 
is indeed true. Peter does not seem properly 
pleased so Mrs. Perkins says, 

Title—“Don’t you see what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity it is for Podunk, Peter? How the town 
will grow!” 

Peter smiles and replies, 

Title—“Yes, like a weed. And as horrible and use- 
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less as a weed unless its growth is properly 
planned.” 

Silas looks dubious. Then slaps his knee and re- 
plies, 

Title—“By golly you're right!” 


Scene VI 


Twenty scenes of ten seconds each. Town council 
visiting examples of good and bad town plan- 
ning in regard to water supply, streets, waste dis- 
posal, parks and playgrounds, schools, public 
safety, transit, etc. 


Scene VII 


Podunk Town Hall 40 seconds 

Town Council meeting. Silas, Mr. Brown, Mr. Van 
Riper, Mr. Tompkins, and Mr. Higgins and 
Peter. Silas opens meeting, finishing speech with, 

Title—“I think all you folks will agree with me 
that this here town’s gotta be planned ef it’s 
a-goin’ to grow up right. Bein’ as that’s so I’m 
a-introducin’ this here ordinance providin’ fer a 
Podunk Town plannin’ board.” 

He looks inquiringly at the other members. Hig- 
gins and Tompkins nod affirmatively, Van Riper 
shakes his head, Mr. Brown rises to speak. 

Title—“Mr. Mayor, this is all very well in theory 
but it won’t work out in fact. If we lay down 
all these restrictions the Ashland Motors people 
won't come to Podunk and the town can’t af- 
ford that. Since this matter vitally concerns 
every citizen I vote it be put to a town-wide 
referendum next Friday.” 

Council agrees and adjourns. 


Scene VIII 


Thursday Afternoon 1 minute 
Poster on tree at roadside tells of mass meeting 
at which Peter and Brown are going to discuss 
issue of town planning. Peter and Rita are 


seated in a rather old car. Peter is awkwardly 
making love to the disinterested Rita. Peter 
gives up and tries to start car. He succeeds and 
it moves a little only to find it has a flat. Peter 
gets out of car, sheds coat, and goes to work. 
Tad comes up in swell car. Calls Peter in- 
sulting names and makes sarcastic remarks. 
Peter is about to start a fight but Tad apologizes 
and gets out. Peter goes back to work and Tad 
pushes him into ditch at side of road. Close-up 
shows Peter’s head hitting rock. Rita gets into 
Tad’s car and they drive off. 


Scene IX 
Mass Meeting 20 seconds 
John D. Brown sits down after making his speech. 
Silas paces up and down waiting for Peter. 
Crowd becomes disgusted and goes off. 


Scene X 
Next Morning 40 seconds 
Peter limps into town and goes to nearest house, 
that of Ann Driscoll who meets him, helps him 
onto porch, and bathes his head. She hears his 
tale and after making him comfortable goes off. 


Scene XI 


In Front of Town Hall 1 minute 

Rita, Tad, Mr. Brown, Silas, and Ann are talking 
and Peter comes up. A clerk comes out of build- 
ing and announces, 

Title—“The complete returns are 29 in favor of 
and 21 against the civic planning ordinance.” 

Mr. Brown looks crestfallen. Silas looks pleased. 
Rita and Tad cast dirty looks at Peter and walk 
off arm in arm. Peter turns to Ann and his ex- 
pression clearly shows that he has at last ap- 
preciated what she really means to him. He looks 
questioningly. She nods affirmatively. Fadeout. 


FINIS 


A GUIDANCE PROGRAM THAT IS INCLUSIVE AND PROGRESSIVE 


Heten Coruiss Basson 


Eprtor’s Note: Whenever we can get the Parent-Teacher Association interested in guidance 
we shall expect to see the entire school program ee. Miss Babson is principal of the 


Eagle Rock High School of Los Angeles. We are ¢ 


this article. 


pra can be no more important function 
of school administration than the phase 
which deals with the problem of helping 
the child find and pursue a course of edu- 


ebted to Earle Rugg for 


cation that fits best his desire and native 
capacity. Among the many problems that 
confront a school projecting a program of 
educational guidance, two main considera- 
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tions demand attention. The first has to do 
with the necessity of including all the vari- 
ous groups who should unite in the under- 
taking. It is, of course, obvious that the 
student himself should be made as intelli- 
gent as possible on the direction of his edu- 
cational future and it should be equally es- 
sential that the parents be informed of 
the purpose and the reason for the child’s 
school schedule. Moreover, while in a large 
school it seems wise to assign the adminis- 
tration of guidance to a single member of 
the faculty, the teacher group whose duty 
and privilege it is to help the child make 
his program effective should have a share 
in the understanding, if not the actual 
direction of his choice. A second major 
problem is that of progression. School life, 
as all life, should be an unfolding, develop- 
ing process and no sense of direction, how- 
ever skillfully or positively given, should 
suffice over a period of new growth. It was, 
then, with a desire on one hand to include 
the attention and interest of students, 
parents, and teacher staff, and, on the other, 
to afford constant and regular progression 
in student understanding that the Eagle 
Rock High School set up its guidance pro- 
gram. 

Before entering into a detailed account 
of our operation, a few brief explanations 
should be given. Eagle Rock High School 
combines both a junior and a senior high 
school under one administrative staff, a 
junior section starting with the seventh and 
graduating with the end of the ninth and 
a senior section terminating with the twelfth. 
Because of a policy that recitation hours 
should be used exclusively for instructional 
purposes, a period of thirty-five minutes a 
day called a homeroom is scheduled in both 
schools for all other school activities. A 
committee of the faculty together with the 
student presidents of the homerooms make 
a calendar each month, scheduling assem- 
blies, student-body group meeting, discus- 
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sions of ethical and moral matters, and 
whatever else is deemed of enough educa- 
tional and social value to merit the time 
spent. Homerooms vary in size from twenty 
to forty pupils, arranged by grades under 
the direction of teachers who, in general, 
take their groups through the junior or sen- 
ior division. All matters pertaining to marks, 
credits, and programming come under the 
direction of the homeroom teacher who is 
the person in the school most familiar with 
the individual student’s educational stand- 
ing, who regards him as an individual rather 
than, as must be the case in the classroom, 
as a student of a subject. The guidance 
program is placed on the homeroom calendar 
and has the precedence over every other ac- 
tivity for the period when it is scheduled. 
On the faculty is one person, the counselor, 
who does no teaching, but who gives all her 
time to the double responsibility of aiding 
students to take the right course and sub- 
jects and of instructing homeroom teachers 
in all matters pertaining to guidance, so 
that students who do not contact the coun- 
sellor’s office directly have homeroom teach- 
ers who understand both their needs and 
the program which attempts to answer them. 
In the Los Angeles system, matters per- 
taining especially to the social adjustment 
for boys come under the direction of a 
boys’ vice principal while a girls’ vice prin- 
cipal projects a parallel program for the 
girls. Since all matters of individual guid- 
ance are incomplete unless the social fac- 
tors are given attention, the offices of the 
vice principals and the counselor are con- 
tinually associated. The counselor works 
closely, too, with the heads of departments. 
These are faculty members who direct the 
various subject departments and who con- 
tribute to the guidance program all the pub- 
licity relative to classes, required and elec- 
tive, each for his own department. And last, 
but by no means least, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, so nationally known that its 
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purpose and organization needs no explana- 
tion, has a definite place in the scheme. 

This organization is the place where the 
program takes its inception. Under its 
auspices, every other year, the high-school 
principal appears before the parents of the 
children in the tributary elementary schools 
and explains the general purpose and plan 
of the junior-high organization. This af- 
fords parents opportunity of understanding 
the next step in their child’s education be- 
fore it must be taken. 

The first contact for the boys and girls 
is made in their last term of elementary 
school. The counselor spends with them as 
much time as is necessary visiting the 
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groups by rooms and, amid familiar sur- 
roundings, in informal fashion, telling the 
boys and girls the details of the school they 
are to enter, its social customs as well as its 
classroom schedule. 

Sufficient time is given for questions 
which clear the student thinking and at the 
same time, with the child’s complete under- 
standing, the list of his subjects for next 
term is completed. Together with all trans- 
fer records and health cards which come 
to the counselor at this time, she receives 
from the elementary-class teacher the in- 
formation recorded on the following blank 
for each student. 


EAGLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL 


Judgment made by 


How long have you known student 


Date of birth 


Indicate by a check the trait or traits which you think describe the pupil. 


Social Traits 


Born leader Born leader 


Individual Traits 


Self-controlled 
Poised 

Habits of orderliness 
Ambitious 
Industrious 

Serious 

Aggressive 

Courage of convictions 
Amenable to reason 
Original 

Honest 

Other desirable traits 


Bad influence 
Popular 

Childish 
Self-seeking 
Self-control 
Unsociable 
Dependent 


Good influence 
Popular 

Social maturity 
Codperative 
Tolerant 
Sociable 
Independent 


Special Abilities, Aptitudes, and Interests 
Dancing 
Dramatics 
Physical Characteristics 


Handicaps 
Large for age 
Small for age 
Malnourished 


Hearing 
Eyesight 
Speech defects 
Heart 


Unstable 
Self-conscious 

Habits of carelessness 
Indifferent 

Lazy 

Frivolous 

Timid 

Too easily influenced 
Stubborn 

Truant 

Dishonest 

Other undesirable traits 


Athletics 
Others 


Other physical defects: 
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Father Yes 


Mother Yes 


Remarks: (Use reverse side if necessary) 


On the basis of these facts and after the 
personal interview, she suggests the type of 
social adjustment into school groups that 
seem best. These blanks are then filed for 
further reference. Paralleling these meet- 
ings and with the same purpose, the high- 
school Parent-Teacher Association invites 
the mothers of all these incoming young 
people to meet with them and the teachers 
who will work with the newcomers during 
their first term. The value of this meeting 
cannot be overestimated. While it is the 
principal and the counselor who do the for- 
mal talking and answer questions—and 
there are always many on school routine— 
the mothers of the high-school students who 
know from experience many little perplex- 
ing details are frequently of greater service 
to questioning parents. 

The impetus of this preliminary meeting 
carries the majority of students over the 
first two terms as far as classwork is con- 
cerned. For individual cases special adjust- 
ment is necessary from time to time. Need 
for rearrangement of program here, as at 
any time in the child’s school career, may 
be called to the attention of the counselor 
in any number of ways, from the parents, 
the recitation teacher, the homeroom 
teacher, the physical-education teacher, the 
vice principals, or from the child himself. 
Consultation with all folk who may have 
information either in the school or in the 
home is used by the counselor as she at- 
tempts to make a wise solution. 

During these first terms, when courses 
and credits need less attention, the ma- 
chinery is turned to a more social sort of 


Father remarried 


education. The student learns through the 
discussion method of general school routine 
and policies, of attendance regulations, of 
student-body rules, of the meaning and pur- 
pose of credits, of approved study methods, 
with positive emphasis all along the line on 
the moral background of all his conduct as 
he puts his knowledge of school ways into 
operation. Here, also, he shares in student- 
body activities and learns to take respon- 
sibility for the group. 

In the Los Angeles junior-high-school 
system, the last half of the eighth grade 
is the period where differentiation in 
courses occurs. Definite guidance for this 
choice begins early in the first half of the 
year. The counselor meets each B8 home- 
room, discusses the subjects offered, and 
attempts to show the student the reasons 
for making this or that choice. Meetings of 
the homeroom teachers with the counselor 
occur all through this term that they may 
understand and carry on each in his own 
group a more intimate discussion following 
the counselor’s visit. At this time the next 
contact with all parents is made and fathers 
and mothers are invited to attend, with the 
student group, an assembly presided over by 
a student chairman where the program con- 
sists of talks by both students and faculty 
on the courses offered. One of the most 
interesting phases of this assembly is the 
presentation by the ninth-grade boys and 
girls of the relative values of the three 
languages offered. In order that the school 
may be certain that consideration has been 
given by the home, the following blank is 
required from B8 students and careful 
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check is made to see that the signature is 
obtained before the program for the next 
term is made final. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 
Of B8 boys and girls of Eagle Rock High School 


In the A8 term the boys and girls begin a 
course which they follow through high school. 
Now is the time, therefore, to be thinking over 
and deciding upon the best possible course for 
each individual child. 

We know that you are very much interested 
in the best possible choice for your boy or girl. 
The homeroom teachers and the counselor are 
eager to assist in any way possible. If you are in 
need of further information, or care to talk the 
matter over with any of us here at the school, 
let us know about it and we shall be glad to ar- 
range a convenient time for a conference. 


(Please detach and return within 48 hours) 


After considering the courses offered I have 
with the following subjects: 


Approval of homeroom teacher ............ 
Signature of parent or guardian .......... 


Most young people, then, when the jun- 
ior-high-school course is nearing its close 
and they face the senior high in the tenth 
year, have had such careful information 
concerning all phases of the program ahead 
that they are able to discuss intelligently a 
progressive plan for the next three years. 
The only additional facts which need in- 
terpretation are those which relate to the 
differentiation of the college preparatory 
courses into various majors, language, sci- 
ence, mathematics, etc. After homeroom 
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discussion each student fills out the follow- 
ing blank as a guide for his senior-high- 
school course. 


MY SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 
OUTLINED 


I plan to take, during my three years, the re- 
quired subjects and electives indicated below: 


Tenth Year 
1. Health and physical education 
2. English 


Eleventh Year 
1. Health and physical education 
2. United States history and civics 


Twelfth Year 
1. Health and physical education 


No such individual plan, however, should 
be considered as more than the tentative, 
general sense of direction. Many things 
make changes desirable and while such 
formulation of purpose is good, it is neces- 
sary for more specific information to be 
given throughout the school course and for 
further adjustment of each term ahead to 
be made. Accordingly, the homeroom period 
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for the entire fourteenth week of each twen- 
ty-week term is given over to dissemina- 
tion of information concerning electives, the 
number available and the kind offered for 
each grade and course. According to a regu- 
lar schedule, arranged and announced previ- 
ously, heads of departments visit each home- 
room and talk simply on the whole question 
of electives for their particular subject and 
answer questions concerning prerequisites, 
objectives, requirements, etc. Following 
these visits, each homeroom receives in print 
a list of the electives open to it and the next 
week the entire time is given over to discus- 
sion under the guidance of the homeroom 
teacher until all the lists of subjects for each 
student for the new term have been prepared 
and checked. In this part of the scheme, 
the Parent-Teacher Association again func- 
tions. Once in every student generation sev- 
eral monthly meetings of the Association 
are given over to the heads of departments 
and to the parent. As to the pupil in the 
homeroom, explanation is made of purposes, 
aims, requirements, and electives of each 
department in the school. These talks are 
supplemented by a question box conducted 
by the principal once every year where all 
sorts of inquiries are answered and where 
future ideals as well as present and past 
practices are freely discussed. 

It is not within the province of this ar- 
ticle to discuss vocational guidance since 
that, in itself, is a main treatise. Since, how- 
ever, the college preparatory group out- 
numbers the rest of the education divisions, 
Eagle Rock High School plans definitely for 
a type of college guidance. One aspect of 
this is the close attention given to the grade 
of students taking the several college pre- 
paratory courses. At the close of the ninth 
year, parents of students in these courses 
who are not attaining the college prepara- 
tory standards are so notified and are asked 
to confer with the school if they wish. Dur- 
ing the last year, the senior group, in their 


homeroom discussion, have brought to them 
not only the various types of classes and 
requirements there are offered, but also 
some more definite insight into college cus- 
toms. Once in a student generation the 
Parent-Teacher Association schedules a col- 
lege-information afternoon and invites the 
deans or other representatives of the colleges 
in the vicinity to address its members. 

Such a program as has been outlined 
cannot be projected or tested save through 
periods of time. The confidence of parents 
which leads to active participation in these 
school matters is not gained overnight. Of 
the first group meeting of mothers invited 
to the school for guidance purposes, only 
about thirty per cent responded. This last 
year over eighty per cent of those invited 
came and at the assembly a goodly number 
of fathers justified our conviction that both 
parents could and should be interested. Be- 
fore the operation of the program, students 
who needed special adjustment in entering 
senior high school numbered about ten per 
cent. This year when for the first time our 
tenth grade had operated under the guid- 
ance plan for the entire junior-high-school 
course there was no person for whom we 
made such special arrangement. There were, 
of course, other factors contributing to this, 
such as careful attention to special group- 
ing and the introduction of special class 
methods for students of low-grade intel- 
ligence, but the guidance program was one 
of the main factors. The making of the 
senior lists has become, because of proper 
placing all along the line, merely a matter 
of checking with little or no need for sub- 
stitution or rearrangement. 

But the main success cannot be measured 
by figures or statistics even if we of the 
school desired to take time from promoting 
the plan to compiling figures concerning it. 
Certain results, plainly discernible if impos- 
sible of numerical evaluation, convince us 
of its merit. Not the least of these is the 
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deepening interest and understanding of the 
community in our problem. By whatever 
means and in whatever proportion this is 
obtained, the school receives its charter for 
future growth. That this is increasingly true 
in the program of our national economy is 
apparent to all of us who see the shadow 
of financial curtailment across our educa- 
tional ideals. Again the codrdination of the 
whole teaching force, homeroom teacher, 
recitation teacher, and head of department, 
with attention centered on the child, his in- 
terests and capacity, has the double value 
of breaking down barriers between lines of 
instruction and of placing the emphasis 
where it should be, on the student rather 
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than on the subject. And there, with the 
child himself, where all education practices 
of whatever nature should begin and end, 
we find the best proof that we are pro- 
ceeding in the right direction. For to a 
young person, the chance to enter, through 
purposeful direction, into classes and 
courses suited to his desire and capacity 
has meant not only a lessening of failure 
and its resulting disaster to enthusiasm and 
courage but, on the positive side, a lesson in 
the adjustment of himself both to his pres- 
ent and his future course of action. And 
any educational procedure that can accom- 
plish even in a small measure such social 
adaptation is surely worth while. 


A plan by which pupils approach the study of physics with eagerness rather than fear 


Tuetma H. Lacey 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Lacey of Parkersburg, West Virginia, asks us to compare the first few 


days in the physics class as she has organized it with the first day as some of us ms ag 


enced it. 


= who begins a course feeling that 
it is going to be a hard, dry, uninterest- 
ing grind will usually find it just that way. 
The attitude with which most pupils ap- 
proach the study of physics is a fair example 
of this. The writer believes that much of this 
idea that physics is very difficult, held by 
the present-day pupil, can be changed by the 
wide-awake teacher during the first days of 
the course. 

The author will present a plan of work 
for the first few days of school which has 
produced a very fine attitude on the part of 
pupils of high-school physics classes in a 
midwestern town. 


MAKING THE ROOM ATTRACTIVE 


In the first place, no matter what type of 
room the class is held in, it can and should 


be made scientifically attractive. One of the 
things which will attract the attention very 
quickly is a science bulletin board placed in 
a conspicuous place. The teacher should see 
that this board is properly filled on the first 
day of school with the latest scientific hap- 
penings. Later, the pupils will gladly accept 
the responsibility of keeping up the bulletin 
board. Interesting pictures of noted airplane 
flights, latest type radios, new-make autos, 
recent clippings on mine explosions, discov- 
eries of new elements, late inventions, etc., 
make the board most interesting to the new 
physics pupil. 

A second attraction should be a display 
of some of the equipment that is used in 
physics experimentation. There is a natural 
curiosity present in every child which makes 
him want to look at a motor, a static ma- 
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chine, a pump, or a piece of sound apparatus. 
Why not take advantage of this inborn 
curiosity on the first day? Place a few pieces 
of apparatus on the tables; have them set 
up and working. 

Other scientific things such as pictures of 
noted scientists, charts, magazines, etc., 
should be in the room. These things all tend 
to arouse curiosity, to create interest, to pro- 
mote enthusiasm. Immediately all sorts of 
questions will come to the pupil’s mind. If 
he is made to realize that these questions and 
countless others will be answered for him in 
his study of physics, he will approach the 
course with eagerness rather than fear. 


DEMONSTRATION WITH VACUUM PUMP AND 
BELL JAR 


After the pupils have had a chance to ask 
questions concerning the course—what it’s 
about, etc.—and the teacher has written on 
the board the five main divisions, mechanics, 
heat, light, sound, and electricity, it might 
be well to put on a demonstration. The ap- 
paratus which the author has used on many 
“first days,” is the vacuum pump set. It il- 
lustrates all five divisions of physics very 
nicely. 

The pieces of equipment needed for this 
demonstration are: a vacuum pump, a bell 
jar, an electric bell which will fit in jar, 
and two dry cells. Let the pupils participate 
as much as possible. They will respond 
readily to the following questions and sug- 
gestions: 


Who will come up and make this bell 
ring? (Let some one attach dry cells to 
bell.) 

What causes the bell to ring? (Discus- 
sion. ) 

Some one come and take hold of these 
wires. (They feel hot.) Why? 

Place bell jar on base. 

Now will some boy work this pump 
handle ? 
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Try to lift the bell jar off its base. Wi 
is it hard to move? 

Suppose you open that valve ( point, 
proper valve). Now lift the jar. How doy" 
explain that? 

Next, close the valve, put the bell in ja:, 
and attach it to the dry cells, and ask the bo. 
to begin pumping again. Have them list... 
carefully as the sound dies out. Why does 
the sound get weaker? You can see the clap- 
per move but cannot hear it ring. Why? 

After this demonstration a lively discus- 
sion will follow concerning the points in the 
experiment where each of the five divisions 
—heat, sound, light, mechanics, and elec- 
tricity—were involved. 


THE “FINDING TEST” 


On the second day of school, or as early 
as possible, it is very valuable to give some 
kind of a “finding test.” The one used most 
successfully by the author is the “Michigan 
Initial Test in Physics” (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois). 

Quoting from the advertising sheet for 
these tests—“The initial test, which is in- 
tended to be applied previous to instruction 
in physics, determines what general informa- 
tion the student has in physics, how well he 
can handle certain types of mathematical 
problems involved in physics, and how ef- 
fectively he can read and understand physics 
material.” 

It is indeed necessary that we teachers 
have some knowledge of how much the 
pupils know concerning the subject when 
they begin any study. 

A good “finding test” will show the 
teacher wherein the pupil is weak. Maybe 
it is his mathematics. If so, he will need to 
be taught mathematics as well as physics. 
Perhaps his general knowledge of science is 
far below what it should be. In that case 
the teacher can propose more scientific read- 
ing for him and assign special articles to 
be reported on. The “finding test” proves a 
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c/ great advantage to the teacher if she 
- {l study the results carefully and thought- 
Qu 


‘y. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PHYSICS PUPILS 


“Tt is well to follow up the “finding test” 
Xy a questionnaire of some kind which will 
**-ermine exactly what science and mathe- 
matics the pupil has had, what special scien- 
tific interests he may have, what scientific 
magazines he is acquainted with, and 
whether or not he is interested in experi- 
mentation and club work. Following is a 
questionnaire which the author has used and 
found a great aid in knowing the physics 
class. 
Questionnaire for Physics Pupils 


1. What science have you had? 
2. What courses in high-school mathematics have 
you had? 
3. Check any of the following magazines which 
you read. 
Popular Science 
Scientific American 
Radio News 
Popular Mechanics 
Science and Invention 
4. Check any of the following that you are es- 
pecially interested in. 


Radio Refrigeration 
Electricity Automobiles 
Aeroplanes Telegraphy 
Photography Movietone 
Musical Instruments 
a) horn 
b) violin 
c) piano 


5. Have you any place at home where you can ex- 
periment and make scientific things? 

6. Would you be interested in belonging to a sci- 
ence club? 


EXPERIENCES OF PUPILS ORALLY WHICH WERE 
INDICATED ON QUESTIONNAIRES 
Such a questionnaire often leads to the 
discovery of a young would-be scientist who, 
perhaps, has done a few interesting experi- 
ments and will do many more with the 
proper encouragement from an enthusiastic 
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teacher. An example which illustrates one 
discovery from the above questionnaire is 
the case of Tom. 

Tom was a little Italian boy, and to look 
at him one would never guess that he had 
any scientific ability. But when he answered 
that he was especially interested in ra- 
dio, and that he had a workshop of his own, 
the author began investigations. It was 
learned that Tom had made all sorts of radio 
sets from crystal detectors up to five-tube 
sets. He had learned to assemble them from 
reading and watching others. He worked in 
one corner of his Dad’s tool shop at night 
on his radio work, while after school and 
Saturdays he worked in a barber shop to 
make money for buying radio parts. 

Tom told the class about his work with a 
great deal of pride on the third day of 
school and very soon some of the boys went 
down to his shop, and many became inter- 
ested in making sets of their own. Tom, 
himself, was very willing to assist the boys 
on their sets, to help test the sets, etc. In 
fact, he proved invaluable to both class and 
teacher in electrical work, to say nothing 
of his own development. 


INTRODUCING THE TEXTBOOK, AND OTHER 
REFERENCE BOOKS 

The textbook used in this particular study 
was New Practical Physics, by Black and 
Davis. Each pupil had a textbook and certain 
interesting and helpful things which they 
might need very soon in their study were 
pointed out to them. The things mentioned 
were: 


Tables in Chapter I, tables in appendix, 
rules for finding areas, volumes, etc., in ap- 
pendix, certain illustrations and the neces- 
sity for understanding same, heavy type, 
summaries, questions, and practical exer- 
cises. 

Then the following list of supplementary 
books and magazines which were available 
in our library was supplied : 
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Puysics Books 


High School Physics, by Reed and Henderson 
(New York: Lyons and Carnhan). 

Essentials of Modern Physics, by Dull (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company). 

Brief Course in Physics, by Lake and Unseld (New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company). 

Practical Physics, by Millikan and Gale (Boston: 
Ginn and Company). 

Physics for Secondary Schools, by Sears (New 
York: F. M. Ambrose and Company). 

Elementary Principles of Physics, by Fuller, 
Brownlee, and Baker (New York: Allyn and 
Bacon). 


ScIENTIFIC MAGAZINES 


Popular Science 
Radio News 


Science and Invention 
Popular Mechanics 


The Scientific American 


OTHER REFERENCE Books 


The Book of Popular Science (New York: The 
Grolier Society). 

The World Book (New York: Roach, Fowler, 
and Company). 

The New International Encyclopaedia. 

The Americana. 

Electricity in Everyday Life, by Houston (New 
York: P. F. Collier and Son Company). 


It was made clear that the pupils who 
would understand their work in physics best 
would be those who consulted books other 
than their own text, and read widely in scien- 
tific magazines. It was explained that a cer- 
tain day each month would be set aside for 
a discussion on the various scientific read- 
ing which had been done. 


MAKING THE ASSIGNMENT 


The writer seldom makes his assignments 
in the same order that the textbook is writ- 
ten. There are many good places at which 
to start in physics, but the writer has chosen 
“magnetism.” Recalling the electric bell used 
in the first day’s work and hooking it up to 
the battery and push button as before, the 
writer asked this question. “What things 
about this electric bell would you like to 
know?” Below are a few of the questions 
which the class asked. 


1. Is that the same kind of a bell we have 
at home? 

2. Why does it ring only when the button 
is pushed? 

3. What causes a bell to go dead? 

4. Does every bell have a battery? 

5. Where are the batteries for this bell? 

The questions which have been pro- 
pounded by the pupils are placed on the 
board and serve as the basis for the first 
assignment. In addition to these questions 
the pupils are directed to diagrams and 
reading material in their own and other texts 
concerning the electric bell, its parts, and 
how it works. During the supervised study 
period, the pupils may come to the desk and 
study the bell directly as well as to read 
about it. 

The problem of the electromagnet will 
present itself at this point and the class will 
now be prepared to begin the study of mag- 
netism., 

Compare these first few days in the phys- 
ics Class to the first day as some of us have 
experienced it. The class entered a room in 
which were a few desks and stools, a bare 
blackboard, and a case of empty shelves, 
and above another door in the room this 
sign, “Storeroom—Students Keep Out.” 
The cross-looking teacher appeared carrying 
a thick red-backed physics book and said, 
“Now, boys and girls, you are in for a year 
of hard work. This is the textbook we're 
going to use and there are lots of difficult 
problems in it. If you aren’t good in mathe- 
matics and haven’t had general science you 
can’t expect to do much with physics. You'll 
have to dig and dig to get it. For tomorrow 
read over the first chapter.” 

There are still teachers like the above who 
squelch all desire for learning on the first 
day. Teachers, keep in mind that the suc- 
cess or failure of your physics class depends 
largely on how you approach the first few 
day’s work. Do you want your pupils fright- 
ened and discouraged or do you want them 
eager, alert, and enthusiastic? 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC GRADE-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Louis KULCINSKI 


Eprror’s Note: Lowis Kulcinski is State supervisor of physical education for Illinois. Is 
this stinging denunciation of junior-high-school athletics justifiable? Do you take issue with 
what he has written? lf so, Tue CLeartnc House would welcome your reaction. E.R.G 


HE writer of this article is utterly opposed 

to all movements tending towards organi- 
zation for State championships, especially 
for the junior-high-school grades. There are 
such movements afoot which have as their 
purpose the development of a State system 
patterned after State high-school athletic as- 
sociations. To me, this is fraught with great 
danger to the boy of immature growth. Those 
who are interested in progressive education 
will not tolerate such a program. We must 
remember that a good physical-education 
program is not an athletic-championship pro- 
gram. 

The high-school athletic associations as a 
rule do not sanction such movements. All 
they can do as an organization, however, is 
to withhold their moral support from them. 
They believe that the exploitation of grade- 
school boys on a State-wide scale is very un- 
desirable since State-wide systems of tourna- 
ments copied after the series conducted by 
the high-school associations are proposed. 

Many of the junior-high-school principals 
feel that their pupils are entirely left out of 
the peculiar sort of prestige and profit that 
are derived from the exploitation of ath- 
letics. Nothing is more natural than that 
they should desire an organization of their 
own to accomplish these ends, At the same 
time nothing is so dangerous, as it is packed 
with dynamite. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Indicative of present trends relative to 
highly organized athletic team games in the 
grades and junior high schools, considera- 
tion should be given to those general in na- 
ture, 

In order to prevent grade-school athletics 
from becoming a boomerang, it is suggested 


that principals proceed cautiously in such 
promotion. 

In the light of present trends, experiences, 
prejudices, and criticisms, a judicious move 
would be to “nip-in-the-bud” this possible 
boomerang by forestalling such organiza- 
tions until one has studied the situation and 
carefully considered the advisability of pro- 
moting them. 

Although many individual schoolmen 
have refused to enter into interscholastic 
competition with neighboring schools and 
have taken decidedly negative attitudes to- 
wards the State organization of grade-school 
athletics, there are still large numbers who 
promote athletics in the junior high schools 
on an interscholastic basis under special 
coaches hired to turn out winning teams. 

Many grade schools that were organized 
on a conference basis have discontinued such 
organizations after two or three years’ ex- 
perience. Several schools that have with- 
drawn have substituted playdays consisting 
of stunts, contests, group games, and modi- 
fied athletic events. 

The Society of State Directors of Physi- 
cal and Health Education goes on record as 
opposing American interscholastic football 
for junior-high-school boys and favoring the 
elimination of all championships. 

In many instances the principals and su- 
perintendents who oppose such competition 
and organization are men who have been ath- 
letes in high school and college and who are 
now mature men with unbiased opinions and 
reserved judgment. They question the ad- 
visability of such activities. The most ardent 
promoters, and in some cases, although un- 
conscious of the dangers, the most destruc- 
tive, are those who have had little or no or- 
ganized athletic experience. They honestly 
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believe that if the interscholastic organiza- 
tion is practised by high schools, it should 
be equally desirable as a grade organization. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
DANGERS 

The junior-high-school age is the most 
dangerous. It is one of rapid growth, physi- 
cal and mental enlivening, emotional tenden- 
cies, and physical reactions. It is subjected to 
periods of depression, exultation, awkward- 
ness, mischievousness, and self-conscious- 
ness. The problem at this stage is one of con- 
structive development in the qualities of 
leadership, character, citizenship, and sports- 
manship. 

The greatest danger arises from the pur- 
pose of organized grade competitions and 
the training process involved to attain that 
purpose. Coaches for the grades are usually 
college graduates who have won their spurs 
in athletic competition. In coaching they su- 
perimpose upon the immature boy the train- 
ing schedule of the mature college student. 

The competition for places on the team, 
for the privilege of playing the whole game, 
and for the honor of winning a mythical 
recognition is too strong an incentive for the 
boy to control, to say nothing of his inability 
to foresee the dangers. As a consequence, if 
they are not pushed by coaching, they volun- 
tarily and repeatedly force themselves be- 
yond their physiological limit. Herein lies the 
real danger of competition in athletics on a 
conference, scholastic, or championship ba- 
sis. This danger is multiplied threefold when 
we consider a general factor of our present 
competitive athletic system in our schools; 
the same athletes usually make up the mem- 
bership of the teams in the various inter- 
scholastic sports. 

Studies and reports relative to athletics 
and heart disturbances tend to indicate that 
there is no correlation. Insurance statistics 
tend to indicate that heart cases are on the 
increase and that the age level has been low- 
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ered. Is there a correlation between the in- 
crease in heart cases during the past fifteen 
or twenty years and interscholastics in the 
junior high schools? Will interscholastics in 
grade schools tend to strengthen this corre- 
lation? This is a fertile field for experimen- 
tation for some of our “progressive” junior- 
high-school principals who advocate inter- 
scholastic competitions, 

The writer would rather have his junior- 
high-school boy break his arm, leg, or collar 
bone playing under the “huddle system” 
without fundamental instruction than under 
the “drive” of a paid coach. In the former 
case he would at least be aware of the break 
and could take immediate steps to remedy 
the situation, while in the latter case the drive 
for his Alma Mater (yes, even the grades 
have this as the whip) is a continual over- 
charge that doesn’t show the breaks until 
thirty years hence when the newspapers flash 
the headlines that a prominent man in the 
prime of life and in the best of health has 
dropped dead. 

What irony to have principals and coaches 


lauding the values of the physical, mental, 
and moral character development of inter- 
scholastics when the primary objective is 
winning. Truly, the avenues are present, but 
the traveled and well-worn path is the short- 
cut route to the victories and championships. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


There are some “farsighted” and enthu- 
siastic principals who have gone “haywire” 
on grade athletics to the point of organizing 
girls’ conferences playing under boys’ rules 
and using these games as curtain raisers. 

The Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education goes on record as op- 
posed to girls imitating men’s or boys’ activi- 
ties and girls’ games being staged with boys’ 
games. 

INDUCEMENTS 


Both by play and tradition, athletics are 
distinctly academic sports—the games of 
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schools and colleges, placed in the school pri- 
marily for the enjoyment and pleasure of 
the students. When this purpose is over- 
shadowed by the desire to win, it is time for 
a readjustment of our athletic program. 

It may not be a common practice but oc- 
casionally one hears of grade athletics for 
championships expanding nigh unto hysteria. 
Some grade-school principals not only diet 
but actually starve their boys whose playing 
enhances their schools’ opportunity to win 
championships in certain weight leagues. 
Any number of junior high schools are fol- 
lowing the practice of college athletic-train- 
ing schedules; number of games, length of 
season, length of practice periods, with the 
same drive and grind for an equal speed and 
ability. There are junior high schools that 
have coaches to teach the boys, from October 
to March, from 3.30 to 6.00 five days a week 
and play two and three games a week in bas- 
ketball. To repay the boys for their efforts, 
they are privileged to compete further in 
county, conference, State, and interstate 
tournaments. 

The habit of aping college athletics is most 
pernicious and injurious. Every effort should 
be made to prevent prepubescent boys, aged 
twelve to fifteen, trying to do the things 
which are only possible for mature men who 
have received their full growth and develop- 
ment to do. Young growing boys cannot 
stand the strain. We should not put them 
under the stress of “the pace that kills.” We 
do not expect boys of twelve to do what men 
of twenty can accomplish in other fields of 
life; why do we try to force them to do the 
same physical activities when the differences 
are so greatly marked. 

One may well wonder what the mental 
suffering would be if these principals could 
see all of the little future demons of havoc 
massed into one immediate giant. What is 
the significant and symbolic implication of 
the emblematic «rewards of felt and silver 
under these conditions? 
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The writer has received an announcement 
of an interscholastic track meet for both jun- 
ior and senior high schools sponsored and 
endorsed by the George Washington Bi-Cen- 
tennial Commission with the request to cir- 
cularize the State with invitations “To offer 
track athletics, both high and prep school, a 
splendid opportunity to match their skill 
against the best athletics in the East.” 


PERSONAL EXPRESSION 


We use our schools to train for adulthood 
through immediate training. When we note 
the difference of attitude and objectives be- 
tween school teams and adult teams, one won- 
ders where the responsibility lies. Adults, 
members of volley ball, playground ball, ten- 
nis, bowling, and horseshoe teams involving 
competitions between business men, commer- 
cial clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and playgrounds and 
community centers display the spirit of fun 
with good sportsmanship and ethical conduct 
as educators wish to see it taught. Many of 
these members never had the opportunity of 
learning the games in school. Modifications 
are necessary to safeguard the principles that 
hold to educational qualities, physical, men- 
tal, and moral development, and the promo- 
tion of sportsmanship and leadership above 
a mythical championship. 

To be consistent with the educational prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all, we should 
disapprove of highly organized team games 
that involve only a few of the students who 
are selected because of their physical de- 
velopment and ability at the expense of those 
others who desire the activity, but because of 
physical illiteracy are robbed of their privi- 
lege. Athletics are only one phase of physical 
education. Physical education is only one 
field in education. The objectives must be 
educational rather than active. 

The final decision will rest with the city 
superintendents and grade principals. To 
them this article is of immediate importance. 

A set of recommendations suggested as a 
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blanket list for organization of adolescent 
athletic activities includes: 


1. Playdays as substitute for championships and 
tournaments 

2. Intramural programs that offer an opportunity 
for all students and the restriction of interschol- 
astic competitions 

. Competitions on joint or dual participation 

. Practice short seasons 

. Two practices a week, not to exceed one hour 

. One game a week 


THE CHALLENGE 


Let us put into actual practice the slogan 
“A game for every boy and every boy in a 
game,” where the winning is a by-product 


and the main outcomes are sportsmanship, 


HE educational measurements movement 
Ties had a rather haphazard, unorganized, 
and uncontrolled development. If anything, 
it has been influenced more by the existing 
and almost universal school organization 
than by anything else. Hence, the types of 
tests and their content have been applicable 
chiefly to existing school conditions. And 
consequently there is a lack of types of tests 
that might fit better into a progressive teach- 
ing scheme. Devices for measuring habits, 
attitudes and interests, modes of working 
and thinking are few in number. A bare start 
has been made in the development of measur- 
ing instruments for these purposes. 

The criticism that the use of tests inter- 
feres with progressive teaching because it 
measures only one or a few aspects of pupil 
growth is not valid. We can at least measure 
those few aspects, and get at least that much 
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TESTS AND PROGRESSIVE TEACHING 
Jacos S. ORLEANS 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Orleans is director and editor of the Research and Test Service Depart- 
ment of the World Book Company. The present article contains the substance of an address 
delivered before the Measurement Group of the eighth Annual Junior-Senior High-School 
Conference which was held at New York University on March 18 and 19, 1932. E. R. G. 


health, and the joy that comes from whole- 
some, unrestrictive play. 

If we must sacrifice the students’ health, 
sense of fair play, and other desirable quali- 
ties, including sometimes their education, 
then perhaps it would be better if we had 
no athletics, but instead a broad program of 
modified games to meet the desires and needs 
of all pupils, based upon the idea of local play 
days or a joint participation stressing play 
and eliminating championships and awards; 
a program that will answer the childhood 
prayer: 


Build me straight, oh, worthy Master, 
Tall and strong, a goodly vessel, 
One that shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 


knowledge. The fact that we cannot yet 
measure objectively emotional development 
should not make us frown on the measure- 
ment of certain types of mental development. 

If the proponent of progressive teaching 
is not satisfied with available tests, there is 
no reason why he should not make up his 
own, if he is capable of doing it, or else urge 
that tests such as he needs be developed. A 
newspaper item recently quoted a member 
of the psychological staff of a large city 
school system to the effect that intelligence 
tests should not be used because they meas- 
ure only one angle of a child’s development. 
If the individual in question was accurately 
quoted, I should suggest that it would have 
been better to urge the continued and wiser 
use of intelligence tests and the development 
of devices to measure other aspects of the 
child’s growth as well. 
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No matter how progressive a school may 
be there are certain outcomes that should be 
expected of the school—the mastery of cer- 
tain skills and information, the development 
of certain habits and attitudes, the develop- 
ment of certain types of thinking. The child 
in a progressive school must learn to read, 
he must learn to deal with numbers. He must 
learn to write, and to express himself clear- 
ly and accurately, both orally and in writing. 
He must learn to be neat, to play fairly, to 
cooperate, to be helpful, kind, and sympa- 
thetic. He must learn certain basic facts 
of history, geography, science, and so on— 
since we cannot think without facts. He must 
learn to use the facts, to think through a 
problem, to be interested in civic and social 
problems. 

Let us consider one of these activities— 
reading. Regardless of the reading method 
used, or the procedure involved in getting 
the pupil started in learning to read, there 
are certain fundamental facts that we must 
face. We have found from long, extensive— 
and bitter—experience that being able to 
read involves much more than interest in 
learning to read. To learn to read, a pupil 
must have certain mental functions de- 
veloped to a certain degree. He must be 
ready to learn to distinguish between differ- 
ent groups of letters. He must be ready to 
learn to recognize groups of letters. His eye 
must be able to take in a certain range of 
printed matter, and so on. Whether or not 
the pupil is able to read may be determined 
by having him try to learn—a wasteful and 
often disastrous procedure. It is possible to 
make the determination by the use of ap- 
propriate tests. 

Let us take another objective of educa- 
tion—the development of the ability to re- 
act properly to a problem situation whether 
in arithmetic, science, civics, geography, or 
any other field—the ability to understand the 
problem, analyze it, determine what facts are 
needed, where to get them, how to treat and 
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interpret them, and how to apply them to 
reach a solution. We may make possible the 
experiences through which pupils may be ex- 

pected to acquire the habits, skills, and in- 

formation that result in the solving of prob- 

lems. But learning is never complete, 

whether learning to spell or learning to solve 

problems. To make certain that pupils are 

learning, it is essential that we find out from 

time to time how adequate their accomplish- 

ments are so that proper steps may be taken 

to improve their accomplishments. It is es- 
sential throughout the process of education 
to make certain, in so far as it can be done, 
that the growth is in the right direction. To 
take for granted that pupils are learning, be- 
cause of the faith we have in our procedures 
is unfair to the pupils. Every generation of 
educators has had faith in its philosophy, 
psychology, and methods and materials of 
instruction. 

Perhaps there is some confusion with re- 
gard to the purpose of tests. I might offer, as 
a fundamental principle of the use of tests, 
that a test should be used only for the pur- 
pose of effecting some improvement in the 
work of the school, and that the use of a test 
is justified only to the extent to which some 
improvement is made as the result of its use. 
There came to my desk recently the report 
of a study of the use of instructional tests 
in physics. Two groups of students, three 
hundred in each group, were put through the 
same course in physics, the only variation be- 
ing in the fact that during twenty of the class 
periods of the year’s work one group took 
tests in physics and the other group had in- 
struction in physics. Nothing was done to 
improve the learning of the students on the 
basis of the test results. On achievement tests 
at the end of the year, the group that had had 
the twenty extra periods of instruction did 
somewhat better than the group that took the 
twenty tests. I offer this merely as an illus- 
tration of the point that I just made ; name- 
ly, that the use of tests is justified only to the 
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extent to which some improvement is made 
in teaching, learning, school organization, 
classroom management, methods or ma- 
terials of instruction, professional outlook, 
parental interest, or in any of the other ac- 
tivities that influence the educational de- 
velopment of the children. 

I hope that those associated with the pro- 
gressive-education movement are not so con- 
ceited or blind as to think that even under the 
best of conditions the procedures used in edu- 
cating children will have the desired effects 
to a maximum degree. The millennium in 
education is still far off. There is need and 
always will be need for finding out whether 
pupils are ready to learn one thing or an- 
other, and what new experiences they need 
to help them learn adequately, either some- 
thing new or something that they failed to 
learn. In fact, I might hazard the prophecy 
that the millennium in education will include 
and depend on comprehensive objective in- 
formation concerning pupils as obtained 
from tests. 

There is one further implication that needs 
consideration. Progressive teaching may 
vary all the way from the extreme informal, 
opportunistic school, in which all matters of 
curriculum, methods, and materials are in 
the hands of the pupils and teachers, to the 
formal type of school organization in which 
the courses of study are built around activi- 
ties or projects and there is some little de- 
gree of freedom on the part of the pupils in 
the classroom. 

I have no argument with the basic prin- 
ciples of progressive education or even with 
the advocates of the extreme type of infor- 
mal school. In fact, I should prefer to have 
my own children in that type of school—if I 
were sure of the teachers. There is one con- 
sideration that we have failed to take into 
account in our attempts to progress in edu- 
cation in this country. No matter what the 
direction of the attempted progress, whether 
it be in the application of the principles of 
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the project method, the socialized recitation, 
the activity program, or supervised study, 
whether it be through ability grouping, or 
through educational measurements, or 
through emphasis on silent reading, or what 
not, the responsibility for the progress rests 
immediately and directly on the teacher. It 
is not the college professor of education, or 
the normal-school instructor, or the research 
director, or the administrator or supervisor, 
but the teacher, who immediately and direct- 
ly influences the pupils. 

This we have failed to take into account 
in the sense that we have not determined in 
the first place to what extent teachers can be 
taught to put new theories into practice, nor 
in general have we provided adequately for 
the necessary machinery to educate the teach- 
ers. I doubt very much that, without vast 
changes in our educational machinery for 
training teachers in preparation and in serv- 
ice, and without large increases in our salary 
schedules, we will get the million teachers 
that are needed for the type of education 
that the progressive school of educators pro- 
poses—not to talk of the task of convincing 
those who are now in control of our public 
schools, as well as the public. 

Until progressive education is feasible on 
a large scale it is essential that the necessary 
testing devices be used to allow for at least 
some progress and freedom. Without such 
measures the less competent teachers may do 
serious harm in schools where attempts are 
made to utilize children’s interests and suit 
the work to their educational needs. It may 
be unfortunate, but it is a fact that our school 
systems in this country are organized with a 
vast superstructure of administration and 
supervision. Unless revolutionary changes 
are to be counted on, progressive teaching 
must be expected to seep into our educa- 
tional program by easy stages until teachers 
are adequately trained for it. In order to 
help their training, educational measure- 
ments are needed to help them do better 
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work and to show them that their efforts are 
fruitful—to help them understand their pu- 
pils and to find out how their learning should 
be improved. 

Progressive teaching is based on the fun- 
damental principle that the work of the 
school should be in accord with the pupil’s 
interests and abilities and suited to his edu- 
cational needs. It follows, therefore, that it 
is necessary to know the pupil’s interests, 
abilities, and needs if his educationa. .reat- 
ment is to be adequate. The information 
needed for these purposes can in large part 
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be obtained most accurately and comprehen- 
sively from the results of tests. 

The value of tests in progressive teaching, 
as in any other types of school procedure, 
lies in their use to improve educational prac- 
tices and the pupil’s development rather than 
merely to measure progress made. A re- 
statement of the educational values of test- 
ing is needed—it has already been made in 
the minds of most forward-looking educa- 
tors—and it will undoubtedly eliminate the 
apparent lack of agreement concerning the 
place of tests in progressive education. 


SCHOOL NEWS 
S. O. RoreM 


From Colorado 

Longmont High School is attempting to meet 
one social need by giving to seniors a course in 
family relations. 

Denver High Schools have six curricula in 
order that pupils may organize individual pro- 
grams that will meet best their interests and needs 
in life. 

Colorado Springs, Cheyenne Mountain High 
School makes its athletic activities a definite part 
of the educative process. Individual and interclass 
competition in games instead of interscholastic 
athletic activities are the vogue. 

Florence High School has an outstanding pro- 
gram of the new type recitation period and directed 
study in the high school. 


From Alabama 


The Principals’ Association for Alabama has 
adopted a marking system for use in the high 
schools. It has aroused enthusiasm among, all the 
principals and a great majority of the schools al- 
ready are adjusting this system to their own marks. 
This system is the outgrowth of careful work on 
the part of the committee of this Association for 
a number of years. It seems to be working very 
satisfactorily and to have made a big improvement 
in the problem of marking in our high schools. 

By codperation between the Alabama College 
Association and the Alabama Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals a plan has been worked 
out for discovering the brightest pupils among the 
probable graduates of high school. Last year over 
five thousand five hundred students out of ten 
thousand probable graduates in the high schools 


were given Form D of the Otis Self-Administering 
Test. After the results were tabulated pupils who 
made superior scores in this test were reported to 
each of the higher institutions. About two thousand 
of the five thousand five hundred taking the test 
were so reported. Colleges used these lists in so- 
liciting students in whatever way they thought ap- 
propriate. 

The Jackson County High School, Scottsboro, 
has just completed as a second unit a two-story 
brick building to house vocational agriculture, vo- 
cational home economics, and a combined audi- 
torium with gymnasium, offices, storage, and other 
rooms. 

The Winterboro Junior High School at Alpine, 
in Talladega County, has developed interest in a 
course in cement work by constructing walks and 
by making large letters on an incline in the yard 
which spell out the name of the school. 

The Tuscaloosa Junior High School is under- 
taking to develop a large unit in safety education 
during the present session. 


From Wisconsin 


The junior-high-school principals of eastern 
Wisconsin have a very active organization. These 
principals met for an all-day conference on Octo- 
ber 14 at the South Side Junior High School of 
Sheboygan. The topic for the day was the reor- 
ganization of the social studies in the intermediate 
grades. The high schools of Wisconsin have been 
working for several years on a program of cur- 
riculum reorganization under the leadership of the 
State Department. 
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OTHERS SAY 


FLoyp E. HarsHMAN 


SCIENCE IN CLASSES ONE TO TWELVE 


The public schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma have 
perfected a series of lesson sheets for science in 
classes one to twelve. This series completes a 
project under the direction of Russell R. Spafford 
which seeks to make science a progressive study 
throughout the twelve years of school. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A recent article by J. B. Edmonson in the 
School of Education Bulletin, University of 
Michigan, calls attention to some of the findings 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
He summarizes the findings as follows: 

1. In the United States almost half of the youth 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen are 
in public high schools. This proportion is sur- 
passed in many cities and States. 

2. Many innovating attempts are being made to 
provide for the individual differences in abilities 
and interests of this very diverse secondary- 
school population. Core elements in a successful 
program to provide for individual differences are 
homogeneous grouping of some type and the unit 
assignment. 

3. Practices in schools reporting use of the Dal- 
ton plan, the Winnetka technique, or the Morrison 
plan with unusual success deviate widely from 
the characteristics of the plans as described by 
their originators. 

4. Detailed analysis of practices in schools re- 
porting use of long unit assignments, individ- 
ualized instruction, contract plan, laboratory plan, 
problem method, and project method shows that 
these practices are essentially the same, regardless 
of the name. 

5. There are widespread tendencies to revise 
the curriculum. The trend is away from requiring 
foreign language and mathematics and towards re- 
quiring social subjects and physical education. 

6. Not a single school has been found in which 
a thoroughgoing reconstruction of the curriculum 
is actually under way, although many significant 
innovating practices have been located. 

7. The most significant trend in the develop- 
ment of the high-school offering is in the direction 
of enrichment or expansion within the individual 
subject field. 

8. The proportion of pupils using the library 
during a single day is twice as great in schools 
having the library and study hall combined as it 
is in schools having them separated. 

9. Colleges and universities are increasing the 
flexibility of their entrance requirements and are 


making improved arrangements for caring for in- 
dividuals admitted. 

Dr. Francis T. Spaulding carried on investiga- 
tions for the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation dealing with the reorganization of the 
secondary school as an educational unit. His find- 
ings are published for the first time in the Har- 
vard Teachers Record for October. He states 
that the questions for which he sought answers 
are four in number. They are as follows: 

1. What sort of school organization has the 
junior-high-school movement tended to produce? 

2. How does the organization of the typical 
reorganized school compare with that of conven- 
tional eight-four system schools? 

3. What special types of reorganized schools 
seem to be of greatest promise? 

4. What characteristics in school organization 
are most likely to contribute to comprehensiveness 
and flexibility in a school’s provisions for its pu- 
pils’ needs? 

Dr. Spaulding believes that the major charac- 
teristics which distinguish superior types of or- 
ganization from the average or inferior types are 
four in number. These characteristics are: 

1. Provision for large enrollments in separate 
grades 

2. Adoption of grade combinations which free 
the school from the conventional patterns 

3. Provision for the close association of junior- 
and senior-high-school units 

4. Recognition of the junior- and senior-high- 
school classes as coérdinate units. 

He concludes by stating the following: 

Most secondary schools face conditions which 
are presumably not greatly different from the con- 
ditions affecting the schools considered in detail 
in this study. Hence, for the majority of indi- 
vidual schools the procedures here described are 
likely to be of marked advantage. It should be 
pointed out, nevertheless, that the general value 
of such procedures does not necessarily imply 
their corresponding value in every school situation. 
Detailed knowledge of the problems confronting 
the individual school is necessary before any wise 
decision can be made as to appropriate organiza- 
tion. In spite of the usefulness of certain general 
patterns of organization, improvement in the or- 
ganization of the individual school must still 
chiefly depend on thoughtful and painstaking ef- 
fort by the school’s administrative officers to find 
the best possible solutions for that particular 
school’s special problems. 
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OTHERS SAY 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT IN DES MOINES 


During the latter part of October, the business 
men of Des Moines, Iowa codperated with the 
Director of Commercial Education, Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker, in putting on a students’ day in busi- 
ness. About two hundred seventy-five boys and 
girls of the retail selling, business organization, 
art, business English, and journalism classes took 
part. 
The pupils were placed in charge of a large 
number of businesses for the day. They conducted 
every phase of the various businesses and not only 
gained much in experience for themselves, but 
proved good advertisers for the merchants. 

There seems to be reason in the proposal that 
a few pupils could be used throughout the year 
on a part school-part business basis. The practice 
would assist both business and school. 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT IN NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


On Saturday, October 15, a project somewhat 
similar to the one ia Des Moines was attempted 
by L. Bamberger and Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey. They invited ninety high schools, subur- 
ban and in Newark, to send two representatives 
each, the best students in their commercial de- 
partments, to assist in running the Bamberger 
store for the day. One boy and one girl were sent 
from each school, making a total of one hundred 
eighty pupils who took part. 

Needless to say, the students enjoyed their 
contact with a large, well-conducted business and 
this great store profited very much from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. We should have more of 
such opportunities for the boys and girls in our 
high schools. 

The officials of the Bamberger Company have 
expressed themselves as very well pleased with 
the experiment. They say that the boys and girls 
brought fresh viewpoints and asked very intelli- 
gent questions regarding the business. The pupils 
were interested, alert, and kept every one on their 
toes. During the day they associated with the 
buyers and heads of departments. 

Arriving at 9.30 a.m., the students picked their 
assignments by lot and worked until noon. A 
luncheon was served, at which time the boys and 
girls heard talks by the executives of the company, 
as well as taking part in the discussion themselves. 
They regretted that they could not continue for 
the whole day and the company will, at some fu- 
ture time, arrange to try the experiment and keep 
them for the entire day. 

The experience proved very stimulating for the 
pupils who took part and they went away enthusi- 
astic over the things that they had learned. 
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The 
PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


invites you to participate in 
—the Annual Conference to be held in Chicago, 
February, 1932. 
—the development of regional groups and 
conferences in your vicinity 
—the work of national committees on social- 


economic problems, secondary schools, rural 
schools, teacher training 


—the thoughtful appraisal of modern educa- 
tion through the pages of ProGressive Epu- 
CATION. 


Membership three dollars a year 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


716 Jackson Place § Washington, D.C. 


Important new books at attractive low prices 

through special combination offers with Pro- 

os EpucaTion. Send for your list 
ay. 


SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
and 
INCREASE AVAILABILITY 


SOUND SYSTEM 


With the SAMSON Senior PMR you can distribute 
to whole school . . . assembled, or in se 
rooms . simu 


Built on the unit-method principle, each unit com- 

lete in itself, any desired combination of units can 
Be added or removed without disturbing other units. 
Control and operation simple; each function 
clearly marked for, and visible to, operat 


Send for Bulletin JS106 for complete details. 


Manufacturers Since 1882 and Originators 
of A-C Operated Sound Systems 


SAMSON ELECTRIC CO. 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Citizenship the Proper Aim in Teaching All 
School Subjects. Schoolmen realize as never before 
that all subjects must be guided and quickened by 
the purpose of molding a socially-minded citizenry. 
Paul Klapper, dean, School of Education, The 
College of the City of New York. The Teaching 
of History. 1926. 


Statesmen, Not Schoolmasters, Proposed Pub- 
lic Schools. The thought of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century as viewed by Diderot, Helve- 
tius, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Rousseau, Godwin, 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, Jefferson, and Adams, 
was that an education directed towards the prin- 
ciples of democracy is essential to make popular 
government endure and succeed. After the Revo- 
lution, leading statesmen and pamphleteers set 
forth the necessity of a form of education uniquely 
fitted to further democracy. Allen Oscar Hansen. 
Liberalism and American Education. 1926. 


All in Two Words. The whole educational ma- 
chinery is means to an end summed in two words: 
good citizenship. A. Jones. Third Yearbook, U. S. 
Superintendents. 1926. 


Girls, Too. Girls as well as boys must be trained 
for responsible citizenship in a democracy. Pro- 
fessor Elwood Cubberley. Third Yearbook, Na- 
tional Association of Superintendents. 1926. 


Political Questions Must Be Taught. Of what 
use is it to maintain schools if the ship of state 
is not to escape the rocks of disaster? It does not 
require a morbid imagination to perceive this dan- 
ger among the possibilities of the near future. 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. A School of Politics. 1927. 


Education Must Build a New Social Order. 
Education is more than the teaching of youths. It 
is the building of a new social order. Walter Hines 
Page as quoted at the Dallas meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 1927. 


Education Is to Guide Public Opinion. Educa- 
tion is a precaution taken by the people organized 
as government to provide for enlightened public 
opinion. David Snedden. What's Wrong With 
American Education? 1927. 


Democracy Needs Educational Theory and 
Practice. We have faith that education can human- 
ize the social order. Many of the educational move- 
ments of today are at bottom unfriendly to the 


STRAWS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WIND 


McANDREW 


ideas of democracy. We have not managed to 
translate the idea of democracy into clear-cut edu- 
cational theory and practice. There is no more 
urgent problem. It must be attempted if the prom. 
ise of our earlier history is to be fulfilled and if 
education is to take the responsibilities entrusted 
to it. Professor Boyd Bode. Modern Educational! 
Theories. 1927. 


The Teacher's Duty Is Better Politics. The job 
of the teacher is better to equip Babbitt for casting 
his vote. The danger is not lack of art or cul- 
ture; it is in not developing an efficient technic 
of democracy. American democracy is entangled. 
This confusion will get worse unless we can de- 
vise better democratic machinery and better edu- 
cation, equipping men with a social judgment to 
avoid being the victim of voter panics and emo- 
tional irrelevancies. Norman Angell. The Public 
Mind. 1927. 


School's Duty to Make Citizens. It is your busi- 
ness to teach the knowledge and understanding of 
citizenship and to secure acceptance of its re- 
sponsibilities. Paul McNutt. National Education 
Convention. 1929. 


The Main Goal. It is time we realized that 
statesmanship is education’s aim according to the 
capacity of every child. Cornelia Adair, president, 
National Education Association. 1929. 


What the Founders Intended. The aims of 
American education are a realization of the pro- 
posal of the makers of the Constitution: a bene- 
ficial democracy. The time demands that every 
teacher sees himself a part of this great national 
purpose. Fred Hunter, president, University of 
Denver. National Education Association Proceed- 
ings. 1928. 


People Must Be Instructed in Government. The 
settlement of all questions of administration de- 
pends on the intelligence of the people. It is vain to 
hope for the success of a free government without 
the means of insuring the intelligence of the people, 
the source of power. Rutherford B. Hayes. Mes- 
sage to Congress. 1877. 


The School's Duty Is Civic. The theory of the 
State is that schools are to fit for the performance 
of duties of citizens. Grover Cleveland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


That Problem Called the Modern Boy, by 
Jerrold O’Neil. New York: Sears Publish- 
ing Company, 1932, 233 pages. 

Mr. O’Neil has written a straightforward, plain- 
spoken analysis of the reasons why many promis- 
ing young men fail to measure up to the standards 
of conduct and achievement that society has the 
right to expect of them. His rather severe indict- 
ment of the parents of some of these boys seems to 
this reviewer, who has also had some experience in 
Mr. O’Neil’s field of education, to be justified, and 
to hold the possibility of perhaps serving to modify 
the home conditions of some of these parents. The 
book should serve as a timely reminder, not only 
to certain parents, but also to some of those who 
direct the organization of our schools. A.D.W. 


From the Old to the New Education, by Wil- 
liam A. Baldwin. Boston: New England 
Publishing Company, 1930, 191 pages. 
More than two decades ago, the reviewer, just 

entering on his first superintendency of schools, 
spent a summer as a student in the Hyannis Normal 
School. There he came in contact with a group of 
rare souls—students and teachers. “Bob” Small, 
Chester Stiles, Chester Stacey, S. Howard Chace, 
and John Davis were fellow students. David Sned- 
den, Cora Harris, and Charles H. Morrill were his 
instructors. All of these and hundreds of others 
carry through life an added richness and devotion 
not only because they shared a vigorous intellectual 
activity, but even more because they were living in 
the midst of an intangible something—a Hyannis 
spirit. 

The fountain head of that spirit was “Pa” Bald- 
win, the principal. Simple, generous, full of faith 
in democratic procedure and personal expression, 
his influence penetrated every classroom, every 
conference, and even the leisure activities which 
faculty and students shared. 

He has now set forth some of the fruits of his 
rich and earnest living. He was promoting project 
methods, practical arts, and euthenics for boys 
and girls without regard to sex, creative expression, 
and the rest, while most of our present prophets 
were still in swaddling clothes, physically or men- 
tally. P.W.L.C. 


Man’s Great Adventure, by Edwin W. Pah- 
low. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1932, 
854 pages, $2.12. 

Social-science textbooks are looking up. Mr. 
Pahlow’s new book for secondary schools is per- 
haps best described by the adjective vigorous. You 
Suspect its force when you read the title; your 


*Poor me! 


I am scheduled to teach com- 
mercial arithmetic next year.” 


This actual quotation, from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a prominent commercial teacher, is 
strikingly expressive, and probably typifies the at- 
titude of the average teacher toward the subject 
of commercial arithmetic. AND who ever heard of 
a pupil “electing” commercial arithmetic? Most 
students “take” the subject because it is required. 

In spite of this rather unfavorable attitude on 
the part of teachers and pupils, government reports 
and reports of our state departments of education tell 
us that the number of students of commercial arith- 
metic in our public schools is only slightly less than 
the number of students of typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand. The same situation prevails in our 
private commercial schools. 

For years textbook writers have been trying to 
humanize the subject of arithmetic—to make it alive, 
interesting, practical, teachable. Some have succeed- 
ed—a few, more than others. 


R. ROBERT ROSENBERG 


C.P.A. (New Jersey), and teacher in the 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New Jersey 
in his new book 


Business Mathematics 


has gone all the way in eliminating the “under- 
brush” to be found in so many texts on commercial 
arithmetic. The result is an intensive, interesting, 
teachable text that pupils and teachers alike will 
enjoy. The titlke BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
rather than “Business Arithmetic” is indicative of 
the nature of this new book. 

“Business Mathematics,” recently wrote another 
teacher, “will mark a new era in the teaching of 
commercial arithmetic. The time-saving features and 
the low price alone should commend it to every 
thoughtful teacher of the subject.” 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS will add pleasure 
to your work and will insure measurable results. 


List Prices: Book I, 60 cts.; Book II, 80 cts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


In the field of secondary education 
THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Edited by fifty well-known high-school and junior-high-school 
educators now working in schools throughout the United States 


CONCISE-PRACTICAL 


Nine issues yearly $3.00 per year 
Readers of this journal are enthusiastic! 


A. F. GEHRING 

Principal Washington Junior High School 

Yakima, Washington 
“We receive and read every month your most 
worth-while magazine—the best in the field— 
and we get more out of it than most others.” 

W. JEROLD O'NEIL 

Principal Burdick Junior High School 

Stamford, Conn. 
“THE CLEARING House is an excellent maga- 
zine and we make a great deal of use of it at 
this school. It is the most beneficial thing I know 
of in our field, and I hope that it may always be 
continued.” 

L. P. FARRIS 

Principal Oakland High School 

Oakland, Calif. 
“I am well acquainted with THE CLEARING 
House and know that it is first class in every 
particular.” 


Are you interested in the junior and senior high-school field? 
Do you read an authoritative magazine in that field? 


Send your name and those of your friends to us 
and within the week a free copy of a current 
issue will be in their hands. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
32 Washington Place, New York City 


Please hand the card enclosed in this magazine to another teacher. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLeartnG House 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


suspicions are strengthened as you see the caption 
under the first picture, “Egypt Was a Going Con- 
cern Five Thousand Years Ago”; you are certain 
of it when you find the opening paragraph a quota- 
tion from a Sherlock Holmes story. 

Even in a decade when most authors seem to be 
addressing textbooks to young men and women 
rather than to professional colleagues, Mr. Pah- 
low’s style is outstanding. He frequently uses the 
second person in his writing, and, in addition, 
achieves with impeccable English a nonacademic 
phraseology. 

For the skeptics here are a few examples of 
paragraph heading and picture captions: 

You Are Probably Descended from Caesar's 
Army 

If You Have Trouble with Dates 

Here Is Where Your Troubles Began 

You Might Be Praying to Allah 

Not Much to Look At [about Socrates] 

If Nations Had a Sense of Humor 

God Was Not Disturbed 

You Can’t Believe All You Read 

A Grandmother Complex 

The Most Important Paragraph in This Book 

As a contrast to the challenges of the past, Mr. 
Pahlow glimpses such frontier problems of our 
own social order as war and communism. Along 
this line would be our only criticism. As a world 
history, Mr. Pahlow’s book is tremendous. But 
might not such vitality be even more powerful with 
a problem rather than a chonological approach? 

HeLen HALTER 


The Stage and the School, by Katherine A. 
Ommanney. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932, xvi + 449 pages, $1.48. 

Of this book, Miss Ommanney says in the intro- 
duction, “Its purpose is to inspire creative activity 
on the part of young people and to present ample 
subject matter for use in a dramatics course.” That 
she has accomplished the second purpose there can 
be no denying, for the book contains stimulating 
chapters on every phase of dramatics, both appre- 
ciation and production, as well as suggestions for 
further reading and thinking. In so far as the first 
purpose is attainable in a book, The Stage and the 
School accomplishes it, for it is addressed directly 
to the pupil and bases its appeal on things that he 
would understand. 

Miss Ommanney considers at length three as- 
pects of the drama: Appreciating the Drama, In- 
terpreting the Drama, and Producing the Drama. 
In addition to these, there are two short sections 
on Writing the Drama, and Living the Drama with 
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Shakespeare, as well as several appendices includ- 
ing several excellent lists of plays and a very good 
bibliography of books dealing with all phases of the 
theater. 

An interesting feature of the book is the author's 
selection of examples not only from the Shakes- 
pearean and eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
drama, but also from the classical Greek and the 
modern American plays, as well as from the better 
moving pictures. 

This book should be of use, not only in dramatics 
courses, but also to dramatic clubs and English 
courses, whether they produce plays or only read 
them. F.W:S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


An Experimental Study of Superstitions and 
Other Unfounded Beliefs, by Ot1ts W. CALDWELL 
and Gernarp E. Lunpeen. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 

Survey Data Book For Public School Janitorial- 
Engineering Service, by N. L. ENGLEnArDT, 
Cartes E. Reeves, and Grorce F. Womrats. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 


Science Education 


Devoted to the Teaching of Science 

in Elementary Schools, Junior and 

Senior High Schools, Colleges and 
Teacher Training Institutions 


Cuartes J. Pieper, Editor 
New York University 
32 Washington Place, New York City 
Ear R. GLenn, Business Manager 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, N.J. 


Science Epvucation is published 
quarterly in October, December, 
February and April. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.50 a year; $2.00 in 
Canada and other foreign countries. 
Single copies are 40 cents ; 50 cents 
in Canada ; 60 cents in other foreign 
countries. Prices on back numbers 
on request to Business Manager. 


Teachers are excited 
over the much-talked 
about January num- 


ber of 


The Clearing House 


Bunk in 
Education 


This special number, dedicated to com- 
monsense discussions of educational 
“white elephants,” will be sold out be- 
fore press time. At the present rate of 
sale, we shall be forced to telegraph 
our printers to double the usual month- 
ly order. 


Are you attracted by that title? 


There will be discussions of bunk in 
higher education, of procedures which 
are wasteful and harmful, of methods 
of instruction which are detrimental, 
and of educational slogans that have 
come to be abused and out-of-date. 


Stay Modern With The Clearing 


House 


Order your January number now, and 
don’t forget to mention it to your 
teacher-friends. 


Remember that title! 


Bunk in Education 
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Spectatoritis, by Jay B. Nasu. New York: Sears 
Publishing Company, 1932. 

Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 
Volume II. New York: Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, 

Steps Upward in Personality, by Laura Happock, 
New York: Professional and Technical Press, 
1932. 

Cleveland Teachers’ Salaries, by T. C. Hoty. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1932. 

Lists of Essential Apparatus for Use in High 
School Sciences, by T. C. Hoty and D. H. Sur. 
ton. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1932. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Ohio, 1929-1930, 
by E. W. Anperson and Ricwarp R. Foster 
Columbus, Ohio; Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1932. 

Fundamentals of Teaching, by C. W. Reacan. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1932. 

High School Science Clubs, by Louis A. Aste 
and CHartes W. Opett. Urbana, Illinois: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, University of Il- 
linois, 1932. 

Curricula of the Small High Schools of Maine, 
by Evetyn Butter Orono, Maine: 
University Press, University of Maine, 1932. 

A Charter for the Social Sciences, by CHARLES 
A. Bearp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. 

Changing Governments and Changing Cultures, by 
Harotp Rucc. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1932. 

An Introduction to Problems of American Cul- 
ture, by Harocp Rucc. New York: Ginn and 
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